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ABSTRACT 

Although only a few dozen school systems have 
formally embraced site-based management, thousands of districts 
across the country are experimenting with it in some form. The study 
described in this report attempts to distill the experience of 
pioneering school systems, so that citizens and educators in other 
localities can benefit from it. During the 1989-90 and 1990-91 school 
years, a RAND research team studied five major urban and suburban 
school systems that had adopted site-based management: Columbus, 
Ohio; Dade County, Florida; Edmonton, Alberta (Canada); Jefferson 
County (Louisville), Ke'xtucky; and Prince William County, Virginia. 
Newspaper and scholarly accounts of site-based management in other 
communities were also considered. The report draws five major 
conclusions: (1) though site-based management focuses on individual 
schools, it is really a reform of the entire school system; (2) 
site-based management will lead to real changes at the school level 
only if it is a school system's basic reform strategy; (3) site-based 
schools are likely to evolve over time and to develop distinctive 
characters, goals, and operating styles; (4) a system of distinctive, 
site-based schools requires a rethinking of accountability; and (5) 
the ultimate accountability mechanisin for a system of distinctive 
sit^-based schools is parental choice. These findings have specific 
implications for the entire school community. An appendix provides an 
overview of the five districts studied. (MLH) 
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PREFACE 



This report is the first publication of RAND's Institute for Education 
and Training. The institute aims to broaden the scope of traditional 
educational research to include the roles and interests of employers 
and the broader community, as well as conventional educational insti- 
tutions. 

Site-based management applies ideas derived from business — 
decentralization of initiative and participatory decisionma'ring — to 
public schools. It also implies changes in the roles of people outside 
the schools: parents, the community, and the elected school board. 
Because of its potential for changing the relationships of schools to 
the community, site-based management is a ^ propriate subject for 
the institute's first study. 

The report is written for people who want to understand how site- 
based management will affect their own schools and how they can 
contribute to the process. It speaks to school superintendents, board 
members, business and community leaders, parents, teachers, and 
principals. The research on which the report is based wab funded by 
the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. 



SUMMARY 



Site-based management, one of today's most widely discussed educa- 
tional reforms, involves shifting the initiative in public education 
from school boards, superintendents, and central administrative 
offices to individual schools. The purpose of site-based management, 
like the movement toward participatory management in business, is 
to improve performance by making those closest to the delivery of 
services — teachers and principals — more independent and therefore 
more responsible for the results of their school's operations. 

Though only a few dozen school systems have formally embraced 
site-based management, thousands of districts across the country are 
experimenting with it in some form. This; study attempts to distill the 
experience of school systems that have led the way, so that citizens 
and educators in other localities can benefit from it. 

During the 1989-1990 and 1990-1991 school years, a RAND research 
team studied five mgyor urban and suburban school systems that had 
adopted site-based management — Columbus, Ohio; Dade County, 
Florida; Edmonton, Alberta (Canada); Jefferson County (il/ouisville), 
Kentucky; and Prince William County, Virginia. We also tracked 
newspaper and scholarly accounts of site-based management in other 
communities, including Los Angeles, Chicago, New York City, 
Montgomery County (Maryland), Salt Lake City, Tampa, and Indi- 
anapolis. 

The report draws the following five major conclusions; 

1. Though sitB-based management focuses on individual schools, it 
is in fact a reform of the entire school system. 

Schools cannot change their established modes of operation if all of 
the expectations and controls of a centralized system remain intact. 
School boards, superintendents, and central office staffs must commit 
themselves to long-term decentralization and enable the schools to 
use their independence for the benefit of students. 

2. Site-based management will lead to real changes at the school 
level only if it is a school system's ba^ic reform strategy, not just 
one among several reform projects. 

Site-based management is the basic process whereby a school staff 
and community define needs and coordinate eflbrts to meet them. It 
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cannot be just one of several uncoordinated projects operating in the 
school or in the school system. 

3. Site-managed schools are likely to evolve over time and to 
develop distinctive characters, goals, and operating styles. 

After an initial period of floundering, in which many school stafTs con- 
cern themselves with labor-management and budget issues, schools 
that are free to solve their own problems will develop specific and 
well-defined missions, climates, and methods of instruction. These 
need not be unique or innovative — many schools may develop as 
frank imitations of an existing model appropriate for their situation. 
But schools are likely to become less and less alike. The challenge for 
school boards and superintendents will be how to assist schools and 
guarantee quality in a system whose basic premise is variety, not uni- 
formity. 

4. A system of distinctive, site-managed schools requires a rethink- 
ing of accountability. 

Though fc^tate legislatures and school boards will remain ultimately 
responsible for the schools, they must find ways of holding them 
accountable without dominating local decisions or standardizing prac- 
tice. The basis of a site-managed school's accountability must be its 
ability to define and maintain a distinctive character, not its compli- 
ance with procedural requirements. 

The accountability issues for a site-managed school are the following: 
Are the school climate, curriculum, and pedagogy well matched to the 
students to be served, and does the school deliver on its promises 
about the experiences it will provide students? A distinctive school 
ultimately lives on its reputation, which is based on its constituency's 
overall impression of its performance. 

5. The ultimate accountability mechanism for a system of distinc- 
tive site-managed schools is parental choice. 

Choice underlines the need for each school to offer a coherent social 
and instructional climate and to prove that it can deliver on promises. 
For a decentralized school system, choice creates a decentralized 
accountability process in which the individual school carries the bur- 
den of product difierentiation and proof of performance. Even school 
systems that cannot move all the way to full parental choice can make 
individual schools the focus of accountability by basing performance 
goals on each school's mission and strategy. 
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These five findings have specific imphcations for the entire commu- 
nity in which a school is located: 

• Businesses, civic leaders, and other lay supporters of the schook 
must understand that site-based management represents a pro- 
found change in the ways that schools do business. It will not 
always work smoothly or produce quick resul^^s. 

• The school board must commit itself to site-based management 
as its basic strategy of reform, and the superintendent must pro- 
mote it as a primary task. 

• The teachers* union must agree to collaborate with the superin- 
tendent, preparing teachers to accept greater responsibility and 
intervening in schools frozen by internal conflicts. 

• The traditional control mechanisms of the school system's cen- 
tral office must relax and its responsiveness to schools request- 
ing help must increase. 

• Teachers and principals in each school must move beyond nor- 
mal short-term preoccupations with their working conditions to 
issues of climate, curriculum, and pedagogy that fit the needs of 
the neighborhood and the stud^*i». oody. 

• Teachers and principals must develop a new culture of accounta- 
bility in which they take the initiative to inform parents and the 
general public about what they intend to provide students and 
how they will ensure that students succeed. 

Like many other ideas that call for a cha je in organizational and 
human behavior, the decentralization of chool systems has pro- 
gressed slowly and with difficulty. This is not to say that site-based 
management has failed. Rather, school boards and central offices 
have failed to recognize that their structures, operations, and cultures 
must change along with those of the schools if site-based management 
is to improve students' education. But the difficulty of decentralizing 
is not an argument for rejecting the concept. 

The situation that motivated site-based management in the first place 
still obtains. Past efforts to control schools in detail from the outside, 
by contract, court decree, regulation, and financial incentives, have 
made schools more responsive to higher authorities than to the stu- 
dents and parents they are supposed to serve. Many principals and 
teachers, because they do not feel free to make full use of their profes- 
sional judgment, have come to concentrate on tasks that are discrete, 
bounded, and noncontroversinl— that is, the implementation of pro- 
grams and the imparting of specific facts and skills — rather than on 
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cognitive development, the integration of ideas, and students* per- 
sonal gi'owth. 

If site-based management is to work, however, school staff must come 
to take more initiative and responsibility in serving their students. 
Citizens concerned about school performance naturally ask, What if 
site-based management doesn't work? Won't we have destroyed the 
central offices and have nothing left? 

The answer is that site-based management has already worked in 
many schools in the sense that staffs are taking the initiative in serv- 
ing students* needs and taking responsibility for results. Those 
schools must not be reregulated simply because other schools ere 
finding the task difficult. School systems must continue to help 
£?ohools become strong competent organizations, not clones of a cen- 
tral model or products of external regulation. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



According to the premise underlying site-based management (SBM), 
individual schools that take responsibility for devising their own edu- 
cational programs will serve students better than schools that deliver 
standard services mandated from above. Thus, SBM places institu- 
tional decisions in the hands of teachers and principals, the people 
with the closest day-to-day contact with students. Several school dis- 
tricts in the United States have begun to implement the concept. 

In this study, we attempt to distill the experience of school systems 
that have led the way in implementing the concept of site-based 
management so that other educational leaders may benefit from that 
experience. Because other kinds of institutions, particularly 
businesses, have also sought to improve their performance through 
participatory decisionmaking, we try, in addition, to identify the les- 
sons that they have learned about the requirements and conse- 
quences of decentralization.^ 

We aim to inform two audiences: school personnel and the public. 
The first group includes people directly involved in the management 
and operation of local school systems — school board members, super- 
intendents, central office administrators, union leaders, principals, 
and teachers — whose jobs change with site-based management. The 
second group includes parents and other members of the public — local 
political and business leaders, state government officials, news media 
managers, and other opinion leaders — whose expectations for site- 
based management will ultimately determine whether the concept 
has the time and support it needs to succeed. For these audiences, we 
hope to provide preliminary answers to the following questions: 

• What can site-based management accomplish, and how does it 
fit in with other educational reform and improvement efforts? 

• How can school systems reverse long-established habits of cen- 
tral control and local compliance? How can the staffs of individ- 
ual schools be encouraged to take the initiative in solving their 
students' problems, and how can they get the assistance and 
resources they need to act effectively? 

study with Bimilar goals was pub^*ahed as this report went to press, See Charles 
Mojkowski, Developing Leaders for Restructuring Schools, U.S. Department gf Educa- 
tion, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 1991. 
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• What obstacles and setbacks must be anticipated, and how 
might they be overcome? 

• What must happen in schools where staff members resist taking 
the initiative or fail to help students? 

• What can school system officials, union leaders, principals, 
teachers, parents, and members of the community do to make 
site-based management work? 

Because site-based management is a relatively new phenomenon, we 
did not expect to find definitive answers to these questions in our 
research. Complete answers can emerge only over time, and they 
require serious longitudinal studies. We hoped, nevertheless, to 
extract lessons now available from the experience of school systems in 
the vanguard of this movement. 

The study employed two methods: First, we analyzed the experience 
of leading site-managed school systems. Second, we reviewed the 
methods used by business and the professions — both of which rely on 
local unit performance but are constrained by public expectations and 
client needs — to encourage initiative while controlling quality. 

FIVE SCHOOL DISTRICTS STUDIED 

During the 1989--1990 and 1990-1991 school years, we studied five 
m^or urban and suburban school districts that have adopted site- 
based management. Limited study resources necessitated a small 
sample, but we tried to represent urban and suburban districts, a 
range of locations, and both new and long-standing site-based 
management initiatives. The school districts included Columbus, 
Ohio; Dade County, Florida; Edmonton, Alberta (Canada); Jefferson 
County, Kentucky; and Prince William County, Virginia. 



Columbus 

Columbus, Ohio, is a midsized urban school district with 66,000 stu- 
dents in some 136 schools. Like many urban districts, Coluwibus has 
faced declining federal support, racial tensions, court-ordered busing 
to achieve desegregation, a high dropout rate, teacher dissatisfaction, 
falling college entrance rates, and middle-class flight. By the mid- 
1980s, most observers believed that Columbus's schools were failing 
and that drastic reform was necessary. 
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Dade County 

The Dade County public school system is the fourth largest district in 
the United States. During the 1987-1988 school year, it served 
254,235 students, 43 percent of whom are Hispanic, 3 percent black, 
23 percent non-Hispanic white, and 1 percent other. The district 
employs 23,000 full-time staff, including 14,000 teachers, and has a 
budget of nearly $1.5 billion a year. 

Since the school district is a county system, it embraces an enormous 
and varied geographical area, including both inner city and suburbs, 
commercial and residential wealth, and impoverished neighborhoods. 

Edmonton 

Edmonton, Alberta (Canada), is a large school district with almost 
195 urban and suburban schools and 68,000 students. Edmonton 
public schools have been experimenting with site-based management 
for over a decade, having adopted SBM largely as a result of the per- 
sonal philosophy of the superintendent. Dr. Michael Strembitsky, who 
has served in that position since the early 1970s. 

Jefferson County 

Jefferson County, Kentucky, is the nation's 17th largest school dis- 
trict, with 156 schools serving some 93,000 students in Louisville and 
its suburbs. Jefferson County public schools have been actively 
involved in educational reform and restructuring since the early 
1980s. The district's reform efforts are based on a wide range of 
approaches, including site-based management, shared decisionmak- 
ing, and strengthening the teaching profession. In particular, the dis- 
trict has concentrated on finding ways to relate this systemwide 
vision for change to the individual needs of each school 



Prince William County 

Prince William County, Virginia, is located about 30 miles south of 
Washington, D.C. The suburban district has 60 schools and some 
43,000 students. The tremendous growth experienced in Prince Wil- 
liam County in recent years has added almost 1000 new students a 
year to its public schools. According to recent estimates, this growth 
rate will continue for the foreseeable future. 
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We visited each of the U»S. districts at least twice; we met with the 
Edmonton superintendent and conducted telephone interviews with 
other Edmonton school officials. Table 1 presents an overview of 
these five districts; summaries of the site-management plans operat- 
ing in each appear in the appendix* 

In addition, we studied the newspaper and scholarly accounts of site- 
based management in other districts, including Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York City, Montgomery County (Maryland), Salt Lake City, 
Tampa, and Indianapolis. In Dade County, we also worked directly 
with the principals and teachers who were assembling staff members 
for the newly constituted **Saturn" schools, the curriculum and 
instructional methods of which were designed by their own staffs and 
which were intended to operate from the beginning under site-based 
management. 

We interviewed school superintendents, central office administrators, 
teachers* union representatives, school principals, teachers, parents, 
and students. Whenever possible we sat in on school board sessions, 
meetings of school shared-decisionmaking cabinets, and public con- 
sultations with parents. 

TERMS OF DISCUSSION 

Site-based management shifts decisionmaking responsibility and 
authority from the central office to the school. It reverses a trend, 
evident at least since the mid-1960s, to try to improve school perfor- 
mance through general-purpose instruments of public policy — 
regulation, mandate, enforcement, and legal action. According to the 
theoiy of site-based management, all decisions of educational conse- 
quence are to be made at the school and none may be compelled by 
regulation in the school district. In practice, however, it may be 
understood as a relative term, i.e., as an increase in the number or 
importance of decisions made at the school level. 

Site-based management is frequently paired with another term, 
shared decisionmaking. The latter represents a shift in the balance, 
in an individual school, from control of all important issues by the 
principal to some degree of open discussion with the staff= Under 
shared decisionmaking, all decisions are to be made by vote or con- 
sensus. Less absolute versions are possible in practice, however; e.g., 
the principal may make more, and more important, decisions in con- 
sultation with the staff. 
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Table 1 

Overview of Site-Based Management in Five School Districts 



Goal 



Initiator 



PhaSG-in 



Limits on 
Schools 



Columbus 



Dade County 



Prince 

William 

County 

Louisville 



Edmonton 



School 

improvement 

Toacher 

professiorial- 

ization 

School 

improvement, 
public support 

School 

improvement 

Budgetary, 

administrative 

decentralization 



Superintendent, 
teachers' union 

Superintendent, 
teachers' union 

Superintendent 



5-10 schools per 
year 

25 pilots, -225 
schools by 4th 
year 

5 schools in 1st 
year; all schools 
in 2d 

10 schools in 1st 



Superintendent, 
business community year; all eventually 



Superintendent 



All schools 
currently 



Plan, waivers 
required 

Plan, waivers 
required 

Plan, waivers 
required; bu i- 
get set by plan 

Flexible within 
chosen school 
model 

Plan, 

superintendent 
must approve 



Administrative 
Changes 



Mcgor reorganiza- 
tion; decentralization; 
down-size 

Minor 



Reorganization 
to cut adminis- 
trative layers 

Reorganization 
to cut adminis- 
trative layers 

Mnjor reorganiza- 
tion, decentralization 



NOTE: Columbus school district officials describe site-based management as being of indefinite duration; 
officials of the other four school districts consider it permanent. 
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Site-based management does not necessarily imply shared decision- 
making: Principals may gain increased freedom of action without 
sharing it with staff. But the two reforms are usually combined, 
because both are based on the same two assumptions. Under the fii*st 
assumption, the people in closest contact with students are the ones 
most likely to make good decisions on the design and sequencing of 
instruction. Under the second, adults in a school will perform best if 
they perceive themselves to be (1) free to make judgments on how »^tu- 
dents should be served and (2) responsible to parents for the res^fits.^ 

The term restructuring is frequently used with site-based manage- 
ment and is also seldom sharply defined. Restructuring may refer to 
specific changes within a school (e.g., block scheduling or arranging 
for one set of teachers to stay with a group of students as long as they 
are in the school) or to systemic changes (e.g., eliminating ma^or cen- 
tral office units or privatizing formerly centralized functions, such as 
the delivery of staff development courses). For the purposes of this 
report, site-based management is the core concept; restructuring is a 
separate issue. 

Site-based management and shared decisionmaking imply a situation 
in which principalis and teachers gain greater control of the use of 
school resources and greater freedom to initiate changes in organiza- 
tion, instructional materials, teaching styles, class schedules, and 
other student services. But many key issues remain unresolved: 
Must site-managed schools control their own budgets and have the 
freedom to select new staff members who fit into the school's 
academic program and social climate? May a site-managed school 
create its own curriculum, or should it be guided and constrained by 
goals and principles of instmction set elsewhere? May a school com- 
munity, including staff and parents, define the grounds on which 

^AnalysU Andy HargreaveB and Jane David both note that motivations' for site- 
based management differ from one school system to another. In some cases, site-based 
management is seen as a way of ensuring the enthusiastic implementation of a new, 
centrally mandated curriculum. In others, it is a way of responding to the increasing 
demographic diversity of a growing metropolitan area. It may also 1^* part of an effort 
to professionalize teaching; and in a few instances, it is a way of increasing the lever- 
age of parent groups and neighborhood associations. But in all cases, the essential 
character of site-based management is an increasing reliance on teachers and princi- 
pals to assess the needs of students, construct appropriate services, and maintain the 
confidence and support of parents. See Andy Hargreaves, "Contrived Collegiality: A 
Sociological Analysis,** paper prepared for presentation at the Xllth meeting of the 
International Sociological Association, Madrid, July 9-13, 1990. See also Jane L. 
David, "Restructuring in Progress: Lessons from Pioneering Districts," in Richard F. 
Elmore et al.. Restructuring Schools: The Next Generation of Educational Reform, 
Jo8sey-Bas8, San Francisco, 1990. 
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performance shall be evaluated, or must it continue to be judged by 
central authorities on standard performance measures? 

The range of activities being called site-be 'ed management indicates 
that these issues remain unresolved. Some "site-managed" schools 
eiyoy considerable control over their budgets, staffing, and outcome 
measures; others have very little. Some school systems that have 
never forimally adopted site-based management rely more on the ini- 
tiative of principals and teachers than some districts that have 
announced a movement toward decentralization. In many nominally 
site-managed school systems, school staffs are encouraged to operate 
democratically, but their actions are still tightly constrained by poli- 
cies, regulations, and contracts; waivers may be technically available 
but hard to obtain, and teachers and principals know that they must 
not interfere in certain aspects of school policy. 

Site-based management, in essence a form of decentralization, 
represents a shift in the locus of initiative from individuals who have 
responsibility for the entire organization to individuals who have 
responsibility only for particular areas or functions. Though decen- 
tralization can involve geographic relationships — from a head office to 
dispersed branch offices or specialized operating units — it can also 
apply to organizations entirely under one roof. 

Site-based management is not the first decentralization movement in 
American education, but it may be the first to increase the freedom 
eiyoyed by individual schools. Administrative decentralization, such 
as New York City's creation of 32 district superintendencies and local 
school boards, created opportunities for locally based activists and 
interest groups; it did not, however, change the schools' accountability 
to multiple bureaucratic power centers, some located in their local 
board offices and .some in the school chancellor's office. 

No organization is altogether centralized or decentralized: People in 
the most tightly controlled organization still have some capaci y to 
deviate from procedures, and people in the most freewheeling organi- 
zation still must act in pursuit of broader institutional goals. In gen- 
eral, however, organizations tend to be decentralized if (1) their pro- 
ducts or services must respond to local conditions and (2) if staff 
members in local or specialized parts of the organization are expected 
to exercise sound judgment.^ 

discussion of rationales for different balances of centralization and decentral- 
ization in public sector organizations, see James Q. Wilson, Bureaucracy, Basic Books, 
Now York, 1989, Ch. 9. 
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In the sections that follow, we discuss two basic issues in the develop- 
ment of site-based management. The first is the creation of initiative 
at the school level and the complementary adjustment of central office 
practices and expectations, covered in Sec, 2, The second issue is 
accountability: how site-managed schools can demonstrate that they 
are operating in the interests of students and the general public. The 
issue is covered in Sec. 3, which shows how nonschool institutions 
have resolved the accountability issue, and in Sec. 4, which suggests 
specific approaches that schools might take. Section 5, the conclu- 
sion, sums up the implications of site-based management for the 
agencies of government that have controlled more traditional cen- 
trally managed public schools. A a appendix presents an overview of 
the five school districts on which the report is based, 
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2. SCHOOL SYSTEMS' EXPERIENCE 
WITH SITE-BASED MANAGEMENT 



School systems gradually became more and more centralized between 
1960 and 1980 as demands for compliance with civil rights mandates, 
state and federal program regulations, and union contracts increased. 
David Tyack's name for this tendency, fragmented centralization, cap- 
tures the compliance orientation precisely.^ Schools were beholden to 
central authorities; however, demands were imposed piecemeal, and 
conflicts among central office demands had to be resolved at the 
school level.2 



The site-based management movement responds to fragmented cen- 
tralization. Advocates of site-based management are not universally 
sanguine about the competence and motivation of teachers and princi- 
pals, but they believe that schools will become more effective only if 
teachers and principals gain a sense of personal responsibility for 
their students* performance. Relocating initiative to the school level 
i^^ seen as a precondition to that sense of responsibility. 

Site-based management must, however, counter the many strong cen- 
tralizing forces at work in school systems. Some such forces are 
endemic to public education and cannot be eliminated. For example, 
state and local officials retain the ultimate constitutional responsibil- 
ity for providing children with an education. These elected officials 
risk the loss of political support if they raise taxes or if citizens 
beheve schools to be wasteful or ineffective. 

Other centralizing forces, such as the following, are rooted in 
present-day politics and might be overcome by a comprehensive 
reform of school governance: 



^David Tyack, "Restructuring in Historical Fwrspective: Tinkering Toward Utopia," 
TmcherB College Record, Vol. 92, No. 2, Winter 1990, pp. 170-191. See also Tyack, The 
One PcGt Systcrn: A History of American Urban Education, Harvard University Press, 
Ca'nbridge, Mass., 1974. 

^For an early analysis of the practical consequences of fragmented centralization, 
see Jackie Kimbrough and Paul T. Hill, The Aggregate Effects of Federal Education 
Programs, RAND, R-2638.ED, September 1981. 
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• Federal and state legislators have strong incentives to create 
programs of general applicability, the benefits of which can be 
monitored, distinguished from the effects of all other programs, 
and thus credited to the political bodies that enacted them. 

• State and local administrative agencies employ people whose job 
descriptions and professional identities traditionally focus on 
standardizing and controlling school programs. 

• Teachers' unions negotiate standard working conditions across 
all schools and resist aggressive evaluation of teacher perfor- 
mance. 

• Organizations representing groups that need or want special 
services (e.g., handicapped, gifted, F.nd language minority 
groups) still press for general policies that favor themselves and 
constrain schools. 

• Potential litigants retain acce.ss to the courts, which can order 
sweeping changes in school services, funding, and attendance 
patterns. 

In addition, most teachers and administrators have firsthand profes- 
sional knowledge only of centrally controlled schools. Though most 
profess to dislike working under central control, few have concrete 
experience with the alternative. Some have come to terms with the 
limits on their discretion and can be expected to find the added bur- 
dens of full professional responsibility excessive.^ 

Declaring a policy of site management does not implement it. Site- 
based management has many natural opponents in central offices, 
legislatures, and courts. Further, because some schools may have 
difficulty eliciting the full support of their own teaching stafTs and 
administrators, comparable strategies of persuasion and neutraliza- 
tion are necessary at the school level. 

Based on our fieldwork in school systems that are trying site-based 
management and on a review of decentralization processes in non- 
school settings, we offer the following observations about school site- 
based management: 

• Site-based management will not work if it is one of several 
reform efforts of the board of education and/or central office. 

*rhe recent rejection by the Rochester teachers' union of a contract that traded 
higher pay for increased teacher responsibility provides the most vivid recent evidence 
that some teachers do not relish the increased responsibility that comes with profe' 
sional independence and pay. 
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• The traditional control mechanisms of the central office must be 
weakened and the office's ability to provide technical and 
material help requested by schools must be increased. 

• Teachers must bear heavier burdens of responsibility and their 
unions must agree to collaborate with the superintendent, lead- 
ing their ovm members and intervening in schools frozen by 
internal conflicts. 

• Schools need help in establishing internal decisionmaking 
processes and clarifying the roles of principals, teachers, and 
parents. 

• The central office must help schools coordinate their programs 
so that students are prepared to move from one to another. 

"PROJECTITIS" 

Site-based management cannot succeed if it is regarded as one among 
many projects whereby the board and central office tinker with the 
schools. If, as happened in some of the school districts we visited, the 
school board and superintendent encx)urage site-based management 
at the sa> ie time that they mandate changes in curriculum, instruc- 
tional schedules, textbooks, and teacher responsibilities, they send a 
mixed message. The schools are told to take the initiative and, at the 
same time, to accept new constraints. 

Site-based management cannot coexist with "projectitis,'' the practice 
of operating different reform efforts simultaneously within one orga- 
nization. Projectitis diffuses effort, complicates school organization, 
and makes different members of a school staff accountable to different 
units of the central office. Site-based management serves the con- 
trary purpose, enabling school staff to create a shared vision of what 
their school should be and to coordinate their actions accordingly. 

If site-based management is just one of many reform efforts, school 
staff have little reason to believe that the superintendent and school 
board want them to define and take responsibility for their own pro- 
grams. Like a corporation's central strategy, decentralization 
requires discipline at the top — following one strategy implies a deci- 
sion to resist following others. I-rcaders must not only develop a cen- 
tral strategy; they must also resist the temptation to reward every 
new idea with a project. 

All of the districts that we studied displayed some residue ol' projec- 
titis. Edmonton demonstrated the least, presumably because the 
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Canadian federal and provincial governments have created fewer 
categorical programs than their U.S. counterparts. Prince William 
County and Louisville also displayed serious c'/mmitment to site- 
based management. 

Under Joseph Fernandez, Dade County had clearly made site-based 
management its central strategy, and many senior administrators 
staked their careers on its success. But many competing priorities 
remained. As the Dade County schools' evaluation unit found in early 
1991, *There is evidence that SBM is losing its 'unique visibility in 
the school system, as myriad other innovations are superimposed on 
SBM school programming.** 

In most other districts, site-based management was in the early 
stages of development and had not attained the status of the central 
reform strategy. The Columbus plan was comprehensive and the 
board and superintendent were committed to it. Unfortunately, the 
superintendent and board fell out over personnel issues, and the state 
legislature issued a complex set of new curriculum and testing man- 
dates that dominated the central office's attention. The superinten- 
dent resigned at the end of 1990, leaving the future of his reforms 
uncertain. 

In other places, notably Los Angeles and Montgomery County, site- 
based management was implemented in a few places on a trial basis. 
All other mandates w;^re retained, and the board asserted that it 
would cancel the experiment within a year or two if it did not produce 
unmistakable gains in teacher satisfaction or student achievement. 

All reform strategics need not be fully implemented at once: An ini- 
tial Dade County pilot project helped identify implementation prob- 
lems and demonstrated the school system's commitment. Other 
schools learned from the pilot and could adopt site-based manage- 
ment confident of continued support. Additional schools were added 
gradually, and some required a great deal of help from the outside 
before they stabilized as site-managed schools. 

But small-scale tests of site-based management, without a prior com- 
mitment to sustain and expand it, are problematical. As was evident 
in Montgomery County and Los Angeles, it is hard to convince teach- 
ers and principals that small pilot tests of decentralization will last 
long enough to reward the effort required to implement it. When 

^Robert A. Colling and Marjorie K. Hanson, Sumniatv^e Evaluation Report, School- 
Baseu Management /Shared Decision-Making Project, 1987^8 Through 1989-90, Dade 
County Public School Office of Educational Accountability, January 1991, p. xii. 
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decentralization is seen as a purely experimental eflbrt, teachers and 
principals are understandably reluctant to deviate from standard pro- 
cedures. Central oflice administrators, fearing that variances onco 
established will be hard to eliminate, also hesitate to grant waivers. 

The superintendent and board leadership must discipline themselves 
to consider all actions in light of their implications for decentraliza- 
tion. As new members join the board, or superintendents leave and 
are replaced with someone from outside the school system, incum- 
bents can pass on their commitment to the strategy by explaining its 
importance to newcomers. 

The board, superintendent, and teachers' union must also make their 
commitment to site-based management known, and they must work 
to inform and persuade the public of its importance. Site-based 
management must be fully explained to the whole community for 
three reasons: 

♦ First, school improvement through site-based management 
takes time. Supporters and critics of the school system must be 
on notice that the full effects of the new reform will not be evi- 
dent immediately. 

♦ Second, individual schools may want to build programs that 
require private resources and volunteer time, and businesses 
and civic groups should understand that the schools are free to 
seek resources and take distinctive initiatives. 

♦ Third, the board ar\d superintendent need to insulate them- 
wselves against pressures to solve every problem that arises 
through new policies and mandates. 

Citizens who see a problem in an individual school want top officials 
to fix it, and officials may feel embarrassed having to explain why 
they do not make full and immediate use of their authority. Concerns 
about lunch menus, school dismissal schedules, a particular teacher's 
competence, and methods of teaching bilingual education all arose 
during our fieldwork, and school board members were strongly 
tempted to resolve all of them. Refusing to do so on the basis of a 
prior commitment to decentralization takes political courage; but it is 
easier to do if the board and superintendent have thoroughly 
informed the public about their reform strategy'. 
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THE SUPEMNTENDENrS ROLE 

Agreement on strategy is not enough. The strategy must be imple- 
mented day-to-day in the actions of the entire school system. In this, 
the superintendent is indispensable. Like the c'^ief executive officer 
of a business, the superintendent must symbolize commitment to the 
central strategy, sustain consensus by constantly reaffirming the 
strategy's importance, and act to overcome barriers and root out oppo- 
sition. A superintendent who sends mixed signals — that site-based 
management might be abandoned after a while or that he or she may 
be ambivalent about itr— can singlehandedly destroy a site-manage- 
ment initiative. Alternatively, a superintendent who becomes the 
chief manager and promoter of site management greatly increases the 
chances of its success. 

The clearest example of a superintendent who made promotion of 
site-based management a personal mandate is Joseph Fernandez in 
Miami. With Pat Tornillo, the teachers' union executive director, Fer- 
nandez campaigned tirelessly for the site-management initiative, 
encouraging school-level staff and discouraging central office staff 
and board members who advocated actions that would conflict with 
decentralization. Superintendents Edward Kelly in Prince William 
County and Michael Strembitsky in Edmonton played similar roles, 
albeit with less publicity than Fernandez. 

Ronald Etheridge, the Columbus superintendent, made a public 
commitment to site-based management and to his partnership 
in the effort with teachers* union president John Grossman. But 
Etheridge's attention and his political capital were soon concentrated 
on a dispute over staff firings. After Etheridge's departure, the 
Columbus board and teachers' union remained committed in principle 
to decentralization, but the day-to-day management of reform became 
a responsibility of lower-ranking officials. Many of those officials 
were committed to site-based management but lacked the leverage to 
neutralize the narrower and more traditional agendas of central office 
staff. 

In Chicago, Los Angeles, and Montgomery County, superintendents 
kept their distance from site-based management, treating it as one 
among many programs to be dutifully administered. Ii: those dis- 
tricts, some individual schools were able to seize the initiative to alter 
their own programs, but most schools remained awash in confusion 
about the goals, boundaries, and permanence of site-based manage- 
ment. 
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The superintendent's role in promoting site-base'' management 
resembles that of a chief executive officer (CEO) in corporate decen- 
tralization. Only the chief executive can convince people in local 
offices that the corporate incentive structure has changed and that 
they will be supported and rewarded for independent action. Only 
l^e CEO can persuade central managers to abandon old habits of 
intervening in !oca' office business and assure them that they will not 
be punf^'hed ii a Jocal office makes a mistake. Decentralization can 
require a CEO to turn against his own head office staff, which was 
built to enhance his ability to exercise central command and control, 
and to join in coalition with the leaders and staff of local business 
units, e.g., the ir dividual schools. 

A school system that attempts site-based management implicitly 
accepts the risk that something, somewhere, will go wrong. The 
superintendent must make two things clear: First, those risks exist 
and they are preferable to the continuation of low performance caused 
by excessive centralization. Second, when problems occur, they must 
be dealt with in ways that are consistent with site-based manage- 
ment, not in ways that recentralize the school system. 

REPLACING CENTRAL CONTROL WITH HELP 

School staff understand that most superintendents have a brief 
tenure. They will not consider site-based management permanent if 
it depends wholly on one person's — the superintendent's — sustained 
effort. If site-based management is to survive, the recentralizing 
capacity of the head office must be eliminated. 

Weakening Instruments of Control 

Most school systems attempting site-based management try to reduce 
the size of their central office staff, if only through the ercpedient of 
relocating administrators in regional or area offices. In mar4y cases 
this is only a cosmetic change. As was evident in several cf the dis- 
tricts that we visited, regional offices can control schools from the out- 
side as effectively as central offices. 

The changes in the central office must amount to more than the crea- 
tion of a new organization chart.^ Many traditional functions of the 

'^For an aaseeament of powible consequences for one m^or school systenn's central 
office, see Michael W. Kirst, "Chicago Schools Central Office: Progregs Toward a New 
Role/' unpublished paper, Stanford University, 1990. 
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superintendent's office — standardizing curriculum, ensuring that 
similar schools use their budgets similarly, monitoring adherence to 
annual instructional schedules, allocating maintenance services and 
supplies, and overseeing compliance with categorical program regula- 
tions and mandates — draw the attention of school staff away from 
day-to-day issues of teaching and instruction. If supervisory func- 
tions are allowed to continue, even in a reorganized central office, 
they provide ready channels for recentralizaiion. 

Though many school systems have recognized the desirability of par- 
ticipatory decisionmaking, few have understood the need for real 
changes in organizational structure, central office staff size, and 
administrative incentives. Columbus made the most sweeping formal 
changes, incorporating all school functions into one office of Teaching 
and Learning under an associate superintendent who was promoted 
into the job as as supporter of site-based management. But when the 
superintendent became distracted by criticism of his personnel poli- 
cies, the new associate was unable to eliminate strong vestiges of the 
traditional supervisory organizations. 

Dade and Prince William counties recognized the importance of 
exempting their first few pilot site-managed schools from normal 
administrative processes. Both established special structures that 
guaranteed quick and individualized attention from the purchasing, 
personnel, ai d maintenance deparcments and provided direct access 
to the superintendent and his senior staff. Both also designated a 
senior administrator as the superintendent's emissary to oversee 
development of the site-managed schools and intervene with other 
administrators on the schools' behalf. 

As Dade and Prince William made the transition from pilot to full 
implementation, the special arrangements were phased out. At this 
writing, the changes in Prince William are too recent to analyze. In 
Dade County, the transition from a 25-school pilot to implementation 
in half the county's 500 schools also led to the demise of the special 
administrative arrangement?,. At the beginning of the 1989-1990 
school year, all 250 site-managed schools returned to the control of 
the Svhool system's regional assistant superintendents, responsible 
for large offices that were microcosms of the traditional central office 
structure. Staffs of site-managed schools reported that their vulnera- 
bility to central control and bureaucratic clearances increased 
immediately.^ 

^Sec, for example, Collins and Hanson, 1991, pp. 21-23. 
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Salt Lake City provides an example of a school system whose central 
office was so weakened that it was unable to reestablish control over 
site-managed schools. When he was appointed in 1973, superinten- 
dent Donald Thomas encouraged site-based management through a 
combination of decentralized teacher evaluation and school-site bud- 
geting. 

As Salt Lake City schools established their independence and created 
community support (i,e,, created groups that could complain to the 
school board about new regulations), Thomas reduced the size of the 
central office and eliminated all specialized supervisory positions 
except that of the fedf ral program coordinator. Everyone in ^he cen- 
tral office either had general responsibility for the schools (the super- 
intendent) or was a consultant and resource, but not a manager. By 
1974, principals answered only to the superintendent. No one else in 
the school system had a title that included the word "superintendent": 
no deputy, no associate, no assistant superintendent. 

According to teachers and principals interviewed in Salt Lake City, 
subsequent superintendents have had great difficulty restoring cen- 
tral control of schools that achieved a degree of site-based manage- 
ment under Thomas. These schools possess their own identities, and 
older staff effectively socialize new additions into each school's cul- 
ture. Parent groups buttress the schools against standardization, and 
the school board is reluctant to invest the funds necessary to rebuild a 
strong central office. 

The story on Salt Lake City is incomplete — the central office may 
operate in a different fashion with several schools that did not estab- 
lish strong patterns of site-based initiative before Thomas's depar- 
ture. But the lesson — that a deliberate effort to weaken the central 
office staff can promote and protect site-based management— is clear. 

Sources of Help 

Decentralization means that the people closest to a problem have the 
opportunity to solve it, but it should not assume that they will have 
the necessary knowledge and resources. Thus, schools must not be 
forced into a Faustian bargain to get help. They must be able to 
admit to needing assistance and request advice without reopening the 
doors to regulation. 

The most straightforward way of meeting this requirement is to 
enable site-managed schools to buy the holp they need on the open 
market. Schools that control their own budgets can allocate funds for 
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consultants, staff development, or new equipment. The school 
engages assistance from the outside on its own, rather than the 
experts', terms; schools requesting guidance need not confess failure 
or invite higher authorities to intervene in their operations. 

Some supporters of site-based management believe, however, that 
independent consultants lack commitment to a school's long-term 
growth. They favor establishing long-term relationships between 
schools and service organizations. Such organizations can be 
managed by the school system, as is the case in Edmonton, or by 
independent nonprofit organizations, as is the case with the Gheens 
Professional Development Academy in Louisville. 

Consultants and trainers from the central office work in the schools 
only on request. In Edmonton, schools may purchase consulting ser- 
vices from the "company store," a central office unit staffed by curric- 
ulum specialists. But schools may also choose to use the same funds 
to hire consultants on the open market. The school system offers its 
consultants at below-market prices, but it adjusts the size of its con- 
sultant staff to reflect the level of demand. 

In other systems, notably Edmonton and Columbus, promoting the 
growth of school-level initiative is the primary job of regional assis- 
tant superintendents. These officials oversee the development of 
site-based management in their schools, intervene in conflict situa- 
tions, and find technical assistance when needed. In Edmonton and 
Columbus, they have very small staffs; their offices are usually in 
school buildings, and they do not reproduce the administrative or 
regulatory structure of the central office. 

These assistant superintendents are expected to build personal rela- 
tionships with all principals and lead teachers in their schools and 
serve as advocates for them in dealing with the central office. Princi- 
pals and central office staff told us of several cases in which unneces 
sarily restrictive general directives (or punitive compliance actions 
targeted at particular schools) were changed or eliminated through 
the efforts of a regional assistant superintendent. 

As in any organizational arrangement, regional assistant superinten- 
dencies work better in some circumstances than others: Although 
some individuals reportedly have adopted controlling and punitive 
relationships toward their schools, most stick to the job of promoting, 
not eliminating, school-level initiative. 
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TEACHERS' RESPONSIBILITY 

Site management offers teachers the opportunity to take initiative 
and solve problems. But it imposes corresponding burdens. Like new 
parents, teachers in site-managed schools cannot give the baby back 
when it becomes troublesome. They must put in the time and endure 
the conflict and uncertainty that responsibility brings. Individually, 
teachers must brace for tough times; collectively, they must learn to 
avoid blaming all problems on some distant ^*they" in the central 
office. 

In several districts, the teachers' unions were charter members of the 
coalition supporting site-based management. In those cases, the 
union tried to prepare its members to work with the superintendent 
to rescue site-based management in schools dominated by personality 
conflicts or labor-management tensions. This was the case in Dade 
County and Columbus. However, some union leaders, both locally 
and in national organizations, saw site-based management as a zero 
sum game between teachers and administrators. Some chose confron- 
tation over collaboration, and to no one's surprise they soon encoun- 
tered similar tactics from school administrators. 

In Dade County, a deputy executive director of the teachers' union 
and an assistant superintendent from the school system's Bureau of 
Professionalization lead teams of administrators and union officials 
who visit schools and track the progress of site-based management. 
These teams intervene when they discover problems — a personality 
clash between the principal and influential teachers, an administra- 
tor or union steward who seeks confrontation rather than accommo- 
dation, or serious factional differences among teachers. 

In some cases, these teams of administrators and unionists have set- 
tied conflicts through staff training or mediation; in other cases, the 
school system has replaced a principal, or the union has agreed to the 
transfer of a teacher. Such interventions are done quietly, without 
publicity or school board action. As a result, individual schools are 
helped toward site-based management, and the reputation of the 
broader decentralization movement is spared the consequences of 
public disputes. 

This kind of assistance to the site-management process works only if 
the central school administration and the teachers' union are 
thoroughly committed to site-based management. Each side must be 
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more interested in promoting decentralization than in blaming the 
other for failures. A more public review and evaluation process would 
force the two sides into more adversarial positions. 

In the long run, unions and central administrations may have to 
agree to more flexible methods than are now prevalent in public 
school systems for allocating staff among schools. As site-managed 
schools develop their own distinctive missions and approaches, each 
will require staff members whose teaching skills and style work com- 
patibly with those of the existing program. If teachers continue to be 
assigned on the basis of seniority or other general criteria, staff 
assignment could become a serious barrier to the continuation of 
healthy site-managed schools. 

A districtwide teacher labor market in which teachers and schools 
choose one another on the basis of affinity to school mission and cul- 
ture is a logical consequence of site-based management. Marketlike 
allocation of teachers would not entirely bypass either the union or 
the central office. Both would have to agree on criteria for determin- 
ing a teacher's qualifications to work in the district, on teacher pay 
scales, and on the rights of teachers who were not currently placed in 
a school. 

A labor market would ultimately eliminate teachers' rights of tenure 
in a particular school Such teachers would have to find schools to 
work in, but neither the union nor the central office could guarantee 
employment to teachers who could not find a school that wanted to 
hire them, 

For teachers as well as for the board and superintendent, site-based 
management implies a commitment to support the development of 
effective schools one by one. That is not the same thing as a commit- 
ment to permit existing school staffs to work out their differences 
whatever the cost to school effectiveness. As we saw in many schools 
in all the districts we visited, if site-based management is mistakenly 
regarded as a commitment to the independence of individual teach- 
ers, many schools will be unable to change, hamstrung by irreconcil- 
able internal differences. 

Site management gives teachers and principals the opportunity to col- 
laborate with their coworkers. It does not, however, convey to any- 
one, teacher or principal^ the absolute right to work where and how 
one chooses. 

32 
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ASSISTANCE WITH DECISIONMAKING PROCESSES 

The methods used by school systems to select schools for site-based 
management often send mixed messages. Though the initial publicity 
for a school system's site-management plan typically oays that schools 
will become self-governing, the actual selection process imposes many 
constraints* 

Applicant schools are required to describe the specific innovations 
they will implement; they are instructed that any necessary waivers 
of rules must be applied for individually. Teachers and principals are 
therefore often confused: Is site-based management a method only 
for implementing the innovations described in their application, or 
could it encompass broader questions? Is there any reason for a staff 
member who is indifferent to the projects described in the application 
to participate in shared decisionmaking? May decisions, once made, 
be implemented, or must they be checked with the central office? 

These ambiguities can easily lead to strife and disillusionment at the 
school As we saw in our fieldwork, staff members enthusiastic about 
site-based management soon find others with far lower expectations. 
Staff members responsible for existing progi'ams often try to prevent 
any changes in their areas of responsibility. Because all preexisting 
responsibilities continue, staff who participate in shared decisionmak- 
ing experience a major increase in workload. 

School staff may also be confused about their authority relationships 
with each other under site management. Must all initiatives taken by 
individual teachers be cleared with the site-management cabinet? 
Must teachers obey the leaders of the site-management team as they 
would the principal? Is the principal obligated to implement a site- 
management team's decision like a mandate from the central office? 
These issues are not easy to resolve. In particular, the boundaries 
between individual teacher's autonomy and collective decisionmaking 
can lead to time-consuming and painful conflicts. 



Procedures 

Many school systems equate shared decisionmaking with formal 
processes — election of group representatives, voting on all decisions, 
and specific separation of powers. Some schools can make such 
processes work. But our fieldwork indicates that formal decisionmak- 
ing processes can disrupt existing labor-management collaboration, 
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impose high transactions costs, encourage the formation of artificial 
fringe groups, and ultimately cause the collapse of shared decision- 
making* 

Some of the schools that we visited were paralyzed by their own 
decisionmaking processes* In one, staff were reluctant to make deci- 
sions until a properly constituted parent gi'oup could act, but so few 
parents felt strongly about school policies that the gi'oup could never 
assemble a quorum. In another, abstract discussions about whether 
the principal and the union steward had to have identical veto power 
dominated the shared decisionmaking agenda for months. In still 
another school, union and special-program representatives stimulated 
pressure from their central-office counterparts to block actions agreed 
to by the rest of the shared decisionmaking group. 

In many schools, a formal rule of unanimity gave effective veto power 
on every issue to every group represented on the shared decisionmak- 
ing council (e.g., the principal, other administrators, classroom teach- 
ers, specialist teachers, parents, aides, custodians, and students). 
Under these circumstances, only trivial actions could be taken. 

In these cases, and many others like them, shared decisionmaking 
was thwarted by formality. Some of the schools may have been so 
riven by conflict that no internal decisionmaking system could work. 
In most schools, although teachers and principals were reasonably 
well disposed to collaborate at the beginning, the process focused (and 
in some cases created) latent internal conflicts. 

By contrast, some of the most ambitious site-based school improve- 
ment strategies occurred in schools where most issues were nego- 
tiated informally between the principal and lead teacher. Others, like 
a high school in Columbus and a middle school in Miami, had formal 
decisionmaking groups that met only to ratify decisions made by com- 
mittees or individuals (including in some cases the principal) who 
were authorized to find solutions to specific problems. 

School staffs should be free to choose highly formalized representa- 
tional and decisionmaking processes. But school systems hoping to 
promote decentralized decisionmaking can help schools at the begin- 
ning by suggesting a range of possible shared decisionmaking models, 
including some that rely on channels of advice and consultation that 
may already exist in the school. Some principals and senior teachers 
have established healthy collaborations. If the school staff prefer to 
maintain those processes, they should be able to attain the freedom of 
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site-based management without assuming the additional burden of 
formalized decisionmaking. 

The dangers of excessive formalization were evident in one school 
when the shared decisionmaking group sought to wrest control of cur- 
riculum issues that were being investigated by committees previously 
established by the principal. The majority of school staff members 
refused to accept the legitimacy of curriculum decisions made by the 
shared decisionmaking group, arguing that the principal's informal 
process was more effective and legitimate. The shared decisionmak- 
ing group was subsequently unable to define its scope of authority 
and disbanded* 

Michael Kirst has identified the following four philosophies of school- 
level decisionmaking:'^ 

1. Under the concept of the principal as a site manager, the princi- 
pal controls school resources and is held accountable for the suc- 
cess of the school. This view of the principal as the site manager 
was reinforced by the school effectiveness literature's focus on 
strong site leadership. 

2. Under the philosophy of lay control, parents control site policy 
because they are the consumers and care most deeply about poli- 
cies at schools their children attend. Parent school-site councils 
deliberate and decide on school-level policy. 

3. Under school-site policymaking by teachers, teachers form a 
school-site senate and allocate funds and personnel as well as 
decide instructional issues. School-site policymaking by teach- 
ers also enhances the professional image and self-concept of 
teachers. 

4. Under a philosophy of parity, no one party should control the 
school entirely. Teachers, administration, and parents should 
have parity on a school-site council that reaches agi*eement 
through bargaining and coalitions. At the high school level, stu- 
dents may be included. All factions desei*ve a place at the table, 
and the best arguments should prevail. 

As we have seen in our fieldwork, any of these philosophies can work 
at the school level. The parity model is attractive because it includes 
all involved interests; but it also imposes high costs of time and atten- 
tion on parents. Likewise, teachers in a school may want to govern 

''Michael Kirat, Accountability: Implic^tiona for State and Local Policymakers, U.S. 
Department of Education, Report 1690-9b^, 1990. 
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themselves through formal processes, or they may prefer to follow the 
leadership of a trusted principal or a combination of the principal and 
union representative, 

To give school communities choices among decisionmaking ap- 
proaches, the board and superintendent could formulate one of the 
following alternative models; 

• A cabinet system in which the principal consult;? informally with 
representatives of teachers, parents, and other interest groups 
but remains ultimately responsible for megor policy decisions 

• A coleader system in which the principal and an elected lead 
teacher may initiate any change in school policy that they can 
agree to 

• A modified coleader system in which the principal and an elected 
teacher leader appoint staffwide task forces with authority to 
solve particular problems 

• A formal constitutional decisionmaking process with elections, 
interest representation, decision by meyority vote, and some veto 
powers for the principal 

• A cabinet or coleader system with an elected principal subject to 
removal at any time by a meyority vote of teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents, 

This hst of possibilities is not exhaustive. With such alternatives 
before them, however, a school staff may consider what fits them best 
before committing to site-based management. If school staff are to 
create a new culture of collaboration, they should be free to establish 
its basic terms. A single standard decisionmaking process for all 
schools once again gives the central office control, and it encourages 
the formality, not the substance, of collaboration. 



A Clear Role for the Principal 

Principals in several school districts voiced a common fear, namely 
that shared decisionmaking would reduce their personal influence 
over school operations, while leaving them to shoulder the blame for 
negative outcomes. A few militant teachers noted complementarily 
that shared decisionmaking would force principals to do whatever 
was necessary to keep teachers happy. 

Thtse are minority views that do not reflect the intentions of school 
boards or teachers' unions in the school systems attempting site- 
based management. But they illustrate a problem endemic to the 
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decentralization of business: Middle managers remain critical to the 
success of the organization, but their roles must be drastically 
redefined.® As businesses in the United States and abroad have 
found, holding middle managers responsible for events they cannot 
control — an inherently inequitable arrangement — cannot be produc- 
tive. By design, middle managers are caught between central office 
productivity demands and worker desires for the freedom to take the 
initiative. 

Site-based management of schools cannot succeed if it treats princi- 
pals unfairly. Teachers who believe that their principal must accom- 
modate them are unlikely to enter productive collaborations. The 
only fair arrangement in site-based management is for the principal 
and teachers to be held jointly responsible, for both the genuineness 
of their collaboration and the effectiveness of the resulting school pro- 
gram. This can occur under any of the foregoing decisionmaking 
models. It requires only that everyone in the school accept responsi- 
bility for activities taken with their consent, tacit or explicit. 

Such an arrangement already exists in private schools, where princi- 
pals and te^ichers both stand to lose if parents consider the school 
strife-ridden or ineffective. Special-purpose public schools, including 
magnets formed for purposes of desegregation or to provide a special- 
ized instructional approach, must often struggle to retain their 
independence and distinctive character; they frequently demonstrate 
a similar esprit de corps. ^ 

A concept from parliamentary government applies here: The princi- 
pal and teachers must feel collective responsibility for the school. 
Collective responsibility in a parliamentary system means that all 
members of a successful government have great freedom of action, 
but that all members of a disgraced government lose office. Collective 
responsibility in a site-managed school would mean that everyone, 
principal and teacher alike, believes the overall reputation of the 
school to be too valuable to risk in a ruinous conflict. Like cabinet col- 
leagues, teachers and principals inevitably have disagi*eements. But 
all have strong incentives to accommodate each other rather than 
invite intervention by outsiders. 

®For a discuMion of the Bcnsi^.ive position of middle manageru in modern organiza- 
tional reforms, see Gregory P. Shv5, "Quality Circles: The DangtT of Bottled Change," 
Sloan Management Review, Sp^^^ng: '^86, Vol 27, No. 3, pp 33-46. 

^he term "magnet" refers to any special-purpoae public school that students attend 
only by choice. For the purpose of this report, a public magnet is any school that must 
attract students by offering a distinctive program or climate. Though some such 
Bchools are established to create desegregated student bodies, they need not be. 
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Some site-managed schools that we visited lacked a sense of collective 
responsibility. Teachers and principals had disagreements in all 
schools. In some, the principal or teacher sought leverage by inviting 
inter\'ention by, for example, the school board, teachers' union, or 
civil rights groups. But in the schools with collective responsibility, 
teachers and principals understood that the reputation of their site- 
management effort was too valuable to risk over victory on a particu- 
lar issue. 

Some school systems that we visited had informal arrangements to 
encourage accommodation. In Columbus, the superintendent and 
teachers' union head led a reform panel that privately reviewed all 
intraschool conflicts and pressed the competitors to settle with each 
other. Dade County's joint union-administration monitoring process 
sent a powerful message about accountability: Principals and teacher 
leaders were expected to work together to make site management 
work. Intransigent individuals, whether principals or teachers, came 
under strong informal pressure to change. School staff were account- 
able, under this informal system, to make site management work and 
to avoid dramatizing or exacerbating internal conflicts. 

The Role of Parents 

Parent-staff relationships took many forms in the site-managed 
schools we visited. In most schools, parents formed an attentive and 
sometimes critical audience for staff performance. Few parent groups 
tried to a^^sume day-to-day control of a school or exercise veto power 
over staff actions. Most sought to establish professional-client rela- 
tionships with the school staff: They preferred to hold staff account- 
able, as they would other professional service providers whom they 
encountered, but not to dictate the terms of professional practice. 

Parent control of a school offers one possible, logical model of 
decisionmaking. But parent control is seldom str/ole, even in private 
schools. Parents have other responsibilities and naturally prefer to 
delegate responsibility for schooling to trustworthy professionals. 
Parents gain leverage from site-based management because they 
know that school staff are free to act: Staff cannot blame their inac- 
tion or ineffectiveness on distant bureaucrats or r.bstruse regulations 
and must therefore treat parent concerns seriously. 

^^Our Bample did not include any cf the Chicago schools controlled by popularly 
elected boards. Their experience, which should be clear by the end of the 1990-1991 
school year, may provide a good test of this argument. 
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Nevertheless, efforts to control a .school in detail do not increase 
parents* leverage in the long run. Parents or community members 
who seize operating control of a school have no one to hold account- 
able. If things do not work out, they have no one to blame but them- 
selves and no alternative other than to flounder in search of some- 
thing new to try. In a case of a failure of their own devising, parents 
and neighbors also have little grounds for demanding new help from 
the central office: Tbey designed the failure and they might have to 
live with it. 

On these grounds, we believe that most schools* site-management 
plans should be designed from the beginning to help parents hold pro- 
fessionals accountable, but not to control them. Though individual 
schools should be free to adopt what Kirst has called a parity model, 
central offices should avoid the rhetoric of power sharing, community 
control, bloc voting, and parent vetoes, in favor of an emphasis on 
consultation and accountability. Satisfying parents* concerns about 
their children is the first responsibility of a site-managed school staff. 
Establishing parents as a veto group, however, can politicize transac- 
tions between parents and staff and eliminate the staff's freedom to 
deal with parents on the basis of their children's individual needs.^^ 

Focusing Shared Decisionmaking on a Principle 

In many schools, the first years of site-based management are dom- 
inated by contention about adult working conditions— labor manage- 
ment relations and fair allocation of parking spaces, telephones, and 
hall and playground duty — rather than by serious efforts to improve 
services to students. Preoccupation with adult work relationships 

^^Furthermore, in some of the schooU that we visited, the parent community did 
not lend itnelf to organization, nor could it have reunited once factiong developed. 
Though many schools have activist parents who seek influence in the school, those 
parents often have difficulty establishing that they represent strong or widely held 
parent views. Efforts to develop such mandates for parent leaders can create new divi- 
sions in the parent community; even worse, they can dramatize issues that later com- 
plicate parent-stafT relationships. In one school that we studied^ a sun v^y asked 
parents to indicate whether they would like improvements in several areas of school 
policy. Though only a tiny fraction of parenta returned the survey, those who did so 
indicated that they would like improvements in all the listed areas of school policy. 
The respondents did not, however^ prioritize the list or suggest whether resources 
should be reallocated away from existing efforts. The resulting confusion about 
whether parents were dissatisfied across the board, and about where parent represen- 
tatwes should focus their attention, exacerbated parent-stafT relationships and ulti- 
mately led the school to withdraw from the school system's site-based management ini- 
tiative. 
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results naturally from releasing long pent-up tensions. But it also 
reflects the failure of school systems to provide a priori structures 
that will focus the attention of school staff on the need for comprehen- 
sive school improvement strategies. 

School systems often select schools for site-based management on pro- 
posals that detail the new projects that the school will undertake, e.g., 
the addition of a new computer laboratory, the use of a new student 
assessment instrument, or the introduction of a second parent- 
teacher conference. This procedure establishes site-based manage- 
ment as another marginal addition to the existing school program, 
rather than as a framework for comprehensive self-assessment and 
renewal 

Some school system selection processes also emphasize the impor- 
tance of unique or "leading edge" innovations. This encourages staffs 
to emphasize trendiness and connection to the most recent research 
literature. In the schools that we visited, these considerations drove 
out the more mundane issues of understanding the school's current 
failures and working to adapt the programs to the needs of current 
students. 

A few school systems use a contrary approach, presenting site 
management as an opportunity for the principal and teachers to 
coalesce around a comprehensive vision of what the school might 
become. 

• In Louisville, site-managed scho jls focus on one of several alter- 
native comprehensive improvement approaches, such as the 
Coalition of Essential Schools. 

• in Indianapolis, site-managed elementary schools are built on 
the basic pre'-epts of Ron Edmonds's effective schools model, 
and secondary schools are organized according to the principles 
of the Middle Grades Achievement programs. 

• In Dade County, the Saturn schools were built from scratch 
around a principal and lead teacher who had agreed in advance 
on the basic educational approach that would motivate the 
design of the building, selection of staff, and subsequent 
management of the instructional program. 



^'^he Appendix providcB a fuller description of Uuisville's site-manuged gchools. 

^^Edmonds'a improvement model is documented in Lawrence W. l>ezotte and Bar- 
bara C. Jacoby, A Guide to the School Improvement Process Based on Effective Schools 
Research, EfTective Schools Products, Okemos, Michig.in, 1991. 
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• In California, schools must implement a comprehensive new cur- 
riculum, but they have substantial freedom about internal divi- 
sions of labor, scheduling, and methods of self-assessment.^^ 

All schools developed on one such basic principle are not necessarily 
alike. Each school starts with a basic philosophy but adapts it to the 
needs of students, capabilities or staff, and other accidents of location, 
financing, and building capacity. This approach to developing self- 
managed schools is not new. Public magnet and vocational-technical 
schools are created to serve a specific purpose and implement a guid- 
ing mission or philosophy. Most private schools are similarly focused. 
As we have argued elsewhere, regular neighborhood public schools 
are the only ones in our educational system that are designed to be 
devoid of specific character. 

Schools with distinctive character are inevitably ^ite-managed: By 
definition they do not fit a particular mold and cannot be controlled in 
detail by general rules. Most also have elements of shared decision- 
making, if only because the administration has invested time in 
finding appropriate faculty and dreads losing them. Such schools are 
democratic in the sense that administrators must consider the senti- 
ments of faculty, parents, and supporters. Few, however, rely on elec- 
tions or formal interest representation. 

The self-governance of these distinctive schools is simplified by the 
fact that the schooFs mission and operating stylo are clear and easy 
for newcomers to understand: By joining the school, faculty and stu- 
dents implicitly accept its premises. The contract between the school 
and a new student or staff member is established through subscrip- 
tion to a clear set of principles rather than through ad hoc negotia- 
tions. Decisions are made day to day by open discussion and negotia- 
tion, but the prior agreement on principle sets boundaries for 
arguments and establishes the grounds for their resolution. 

The site-management movement gives superintendents and school 
boards a unique opportunity to develop schools with strong missions 
and internally coherent approaches to education. But these develop- 
ments will not happen spontaneously. Schools will develop around 
particular philosophies only if the superintendent and school board 

^^Marshall S. Smith and Jennifer O'Day, "Systemic School Reform."* to be published 
in The Politics of Curriculum and Testing, Susan Fuhrman and Betty Morley, eds., 
forthcoming, 1991. 

l^See Paul T. Hill. Gail E. Foster, and Tamar Gendler, High Schools with Charac- 
ten RAND, R.3944-RC, August 1990. 



^^Ibid. 
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design it into their decentralization strategy. No one philosophy need 
be ordained in advance: The goal is to hv^lp schools develop their own 
guiding philosophies, not to manipulate school staffs into replicating 
a standard approach. 

Based on the evidence from Louisville and from Miami's Saturn 
schools, the key elements of a successful decentralization strategy for 
site-based management include: 

• A clear policy to encourage schools to adopt definite and inter- 
nally coherent strategies of education. 

• A set of alternative principles on which the staff of a potentially 
site-managed school may transform its program. These can be 
based on familiar and well-documented models, such as those 
provided by Comer, Edmonds, Goodlad, Hopfenberg, Levin, and 
Sizer.i7 

• An open invitation for applicants to develop their own basic 
approaches that differ from, but are similar in scope and intent, 
to the more famihar models. 

• A clear intent to select schools for site management on the basis 
of their apparent abiUty to implement the principles they have 
chosen. 

This strategy is easiest to implement for schools, like Dade's Saturn 
schools, that are being built from the ground up. Staff can be 
recruited according to their support for the school's underlying princi- 
ple and their ability to fulfill its requirements. For existing schools, 
such a strategy implies an intensive process of consensus formation 
even before an application for site-managed status is made. As is evi- 
dent in Louisville and at Grover Cleveland High School in New York 
City, stalT members can develop such a consensus, especially when 
they understand that they will have the freedom to implement it. 

James P. Comer, "Educating Poor Minority Children," Scientific Ameiican, 
Vol. 259, No. 5, November 1988; Ronald R. Edmonds, "Making Public Schools EfTec- 
tive,'* Social Policy, September-October 1981, pp. 56-60; John I. Goodlad, A Place 
Called School: Prospects for the Future, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1984, p. 229; Wendy 
S. Hopfenberg and Henry M. Levin, Toward Accelerated Middle Schools, Stanford 
University School of Education, Palo Alto, Calif., August 1990; Albert Shanker, "The 
End of the Traditional Model of Schooling — And a Proposal for Using Incentives to Re- 
structure Our Public Schools/* Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 71, No. 5, January 1990, 
pp, 344-357; and Theodore R. Sizer, Horace's Compromise: The Dilemma of the Ameri- 
can High School, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1984. 
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CO 3RDINATI0N AMONG DISTINCTIVE SCHOOLS 

As schools become increasingly distinctive, significant problems of 
articulation could arise. Students leaving an elementarj^ school may 
find that the site-managed high school that they enter next has 
chosen an unfamiliar instructional approach and schedule. Con- 
versely, teachers in a junior high school may find that students com- 
ing to them from various site-managed elementary schools know dif- 
ferent things and are accustomed to being taught by diverse methods. 
Finally, students leaving one elementary school may find that the 
next one they enter emphasizes an entirely different sequence of 
instruction. 

These potential problems are important, but they are not unique to 
site-based management. In centrally managed school systems, teach- 
ers in higher-level schools regularly complain that students are com- 
ing to them unprepared, and many students who transfer from one 
school to another find that student performance standards differ 
tremendously. In the typical centralized school system, schools are 
coordinated formally, by policy, not informally, by human interaction. 
As a result, staffs at the same level of schooling frequently do not talk 
to one another. If formal policy does not produce the desired stan- 
dardization of student preparedness, teachers take the fact that some 
students are poorly prepared as yet another burden to be borne. 

Site-based management virtually guarantees that students from dif- 
ferent schools will have different experiences. Thus, it therefore 
emphasizes the preexisting problem of differences in source-school 
outcomes. If nothing is done to help reduce the effects of these differ- 
ences in schools, the problem will come to be regarded as a major lia- 
bility of site-based management. 

In a system of ^ite-managed schools, student preparedness could be 
coordinated, first, by standard competency-based examinations that 
would apply to transition between school levels and, second, through 
organized interaction among principals and teachers in a common 
feeder pattern. Many districts have developed such examinations, 
and more will do so under state accountability programs, such as 
those initiated by Maryland and New York. But only a few districts 
have developed forums for discussions between schools of instruc- 
tional strategy and student preparedness. 

Large Catholic diocesan educational systems include schools that fol- 
low a variety of basic philosophies and curricula. The central offices 
of su -1 systems provide a testing program for all students seeking to 
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enter high school. On the basis of tests and assessments from feeder 
elementary schools, the staffs of secondary schools can anticipate the 
transition problems presented by a group of incoming students and 
prepare the necessary instruction to ensure that all students are 
prepared for their high school classes. 

Catholic high schools admit students from many different grade 
schools, and theii*- staffs expect to spend time bridging the differences 
among incoming students. Since Catholic high schools also admit 
many public elementary school graduates, the full rarige of student 
preparedness cannot be managed in advance by the diocesan system. 

We saw three examples of cross-level coordination among site- 
managed public schools. In Edmonton, Colurnbus, and Prince Wil- 
liam County, groups of elementary and secondary schools were super- 
vised by assistant superintendents. Each assistant superintendent's 
job was to promote collaboration within the schools in his or her 
group, and to encourage dialogue about student preparedness. In 
Edmonton and Prince William County, the preparedness issue was 
seen as the assistant superintendent's main source of legitimacy for 
intervention into individual school affairs: If students from a particu- 
lar school were regularly unprepared for the next school, or if a 
higher-level school made demands that students from none of its 
feeder schools could meet, the assistant superintendent pulled 
together the affected staffs and brokered discussions. In subsequent 
years, a school having trouble meeting the standards of others in its 
feeder pattern would be required to put that issue first among the list 
of problems to be solved by its site-management team. 

Columbus created another incentive for communication between 
schools, i.e., the bartering of special resources. Within each "com- 
munity of schools" (the cross-level group of schools supervised by an 
assistant superintendent), resources above the state-mandated 
minimum for each school are pooled and allocated among schools 
through negotiation. 

At periodic meetings, a school needing a particular resource (a nurse, 
traveling art teacher, or a piece of equipment) can make its case to 
the whole group. This forces discussion of individual schools' plans 
and needs. Thanks to an implicit principle that each school will get 
approximately its pro rata share of the pooled resources, schools are 
encouraged to build support for their plans and to develop mutual 
confidence and support with other school staffs. The expectation, to 
be tested as the communities of schools are fully implemented in 
1991, is that this forum will lead to greater communication among 
related schools. 
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Such rnechanisms will not eliminate inconsistencies between schools' 
curricula and standards. But they can establish a pattern of com- 
munication and mutual adjustment that is now lacking in the central- 
ized school systems, Neither standardization nor informal coordina- 
tion can guarantee that students will have no difficulty moving from 
one school to another, As in so many areas, however, the perfor- 
mance of centralized school systems is poor enough that site manage- 
ment should not be held to an extremely high standard. 
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3. DECENTRALIZATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 



According to policyinakers, a significant feature of site-based manage- 
ment is the commitment to changing the locus of authority for key 
educational decisions, including curriculum, institutional strategies, 
and school organization and management. This shift of authority 
raises profound questions about who is in charge, how to govern pub- 
lic education, whose values will the schools reflect, and how to assess 
school performance, including student learning. Lorraine McDonnell 
has pointed out that the current state of rosearch "is insufficient to 
establish a causal link — or even an empirical one in some cases — 
between these strategies [including site-based management] and stu- 
dent outcomes/*^ 

These issues — governance, values, school performance, and student 
achievement — have traditionally come under the rubric of accounta- 
bility in education. The issue of accountability in site-based schools 
can be reduced to a series of straightforward questions: Who is 
responsible to whom and for what? What mechanisms can an educa- 
tion community create to reconcile the demand for school-based ini- 
tiative with the imperative for professional accountability to students, 
the public, and other educators in traditionally organized schools? 
How will educators, parents, and the public know if site-based 
management succeeds? These issues deserve debate within both the 
profession and the school governance structure because, if they are 
not resolved, site-based manag^^ment cannot summon the public 
credibility essential to its success. 

This section develops a working definition of accountability applicable 
to school and nonschool settings. It then examines accourAtability 
structures in other decentralized enterprises — business, politics, and 
the professions — to learn how these fields accommodate the comiict 
between encouraging the initiative of experts and satisfying the legiti- 
mate expectations of the people, i.e., clients, in whose interests they 
act. 

^Lorraine M. McDonnell, "Reatructuring American S<:hool8: The Promise and the 
Pitfalls,'* paper presented at a conference on education and the economy sponsored by 
the Institute on Education and the Economy, Brewster, Mass., September 1989. 
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THE NATURE OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

Accountability describes a relationship between two parties in which 
four conditions apply: One party expects the other to perform a ser- 
vice or accomplish a goal; the party performing the activity accepts 
the legitimacy of the other's expectation; the party performing the 
activity derives some benefits from the relationship; and the party for 
whom the activity is performed has some capacity to affect the other's 
benefits.2 

Accountability is the essence of a contractual relationship in which 
both parties have obligations and derive benefits. People can be 
accountable only if they feel bound by some agreement that estab- 
lishes a fair exchange of benefits and obligations between two parties. 

In centralized organizations, accountability is defined entirely in 
terms of quotas, regulations, and procedures. Individuals are hired to 
exercise routines and are rewarded through salary structures and job 
security. In decentralized organizations, accountability is defined in 
terms of broad corporate goals, and performance is rewarded with 
greater independence. Behavior is constrained by corporate values 
and culture, but not controlled in detail. 

The transition from a centralized to a decentralized organization 
involves changes in accountability. Though some reporting relation- 
ships must remain standardized (e.g., accounting and methods of 
reporting to tax-collection agencies), local units gain independence by 
demonstrating that they can use discretion to further the 
organization's broader goals and by building alliances with outsiders 
whose support benefits the entire organization, e.g., customers, sup- 
pliers, and financial supporters. 

Central corporate leadership still monitors local performance, but it 
does not prescribe methods or set production quotas arbitrarily. It 
encourages local units to adapt to local conditions by considering 
those same conditions in evaluating local performance. 

When organizations decentralize, local office staff gain freedom to ini- 
tiate actions and set priorities, but they uo not receive total auton- 
omy. Local units can no longer justify their actions in terms of 
unavoidable mandates, and they cannot escape responsibility for poor 
performance by claiming that they have followed all the procedures 

good source of definitions is Bruce L. K. Smith and D, C. Hague, cds., The 
Dilemma of Accountability in Modern Government: Independence Versus Control, St. 
Martin's Press, New York, 1971. 
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mandated by higher authorities, Chief executives, board members, 
and central office staff lose the abihty to micromanage local units, but 
they hope to gain better performance in return. 

Both sides take risks: Central leaders accept the risk that some 
independent local units will fail, and members of local units accept 
the risk that the performance will fall short of expectations and that 
they will be replaced or subjected to new regulations. In stable and 
productive decentralized organizations, all parties have found ways to 
live with their own risks and maintain the trust and confidence of 
others. 



DECENTRALIZATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN BUSINESS 

Although the problems of accountability in decentralized organiza- 
tions are new to public schools, they are not unprecedented in other 
settings. Businesses have struggled with the problems of the trade- 
offs between corporate standardization and local initiative for years. 
Elected officials must balance competing demands as they try both to 
satisfy local constituents ar.d to respond to national needs. Tradi- 
tional professions, such as law and medicine, have had to create a 
model of accountability in which individual initiative operates within 
the boundaries of professional norms. 

Not all of the lessons from these settings apply to schools and teach- 
ing. However, other fields provide a starting point for an examination 
of decentralization and accountability in site-managed schools. 

Increasing Productivity and Profit 

The same concerns that animate education reform motivated the 
movement toward greater employee participation in business: Work- 
ers in centrahzed organizations were perceived as unimaginative, 
unlikely to do more than just follow the rules, unconcerned about the 
quality of their product, and indifferent to whether the larger organi- 
zation met its objectives. Two recent issues of the Harvard Business 
Review offer vivid examples of how worker participation is expected to 
increase productivity and profit, e.g., by: 

• Permitting employees to invest some of their own knowledge and 
thinking into the work 
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• Inducing a sense of responsibility for the quality of work done 

• Making evident the interdependencies among workers to 
encourage team spirit and the resolution of inconsistencies in 
method, schedule, and product by the parties involved 

• Eliminating unrealistic proxies for performance, including arbi- 
trary work quotas produced by corporate managers unfamiliar 
with real local market conditions 

• Clarifying the relationship between a worker's or group's prod- 
uct and the overall success or failure of the whole enterprise 

• Giving workers incentives to demand high performance of each 
other. ^ 

Business leaders who adopted these objectives beheved thera unat- 
tainable under tr iditional centraUzed structures. Those who 
attempted decentralization had no assurance that it would produce 
the anticipated benefits. In fact, they found both decentralization and 
its benefits difficult to achieve. Top management had to adjust its 
own modes of operation and induce workers to overcome ingrained 
habits. Most of the instincts bred into top officials, hne managers, 
and workers run against the grain of decentralization, 

The following excerpts from a case account by the chief executive 
officer (CEO) of a sausage factory that tried to improve performance 
through participation, make these points vividly:'^ 

Acting on instinct I ordered a change: "From now on/' I announced to 
my management team, **you*re all responsible for making your own 
decisions.'' I went from authoritarian control to authoritarian abdica- 
tion. 

I really didn't want theTi to make decisions. I wanted them to make 
the decisions I would have made. 

I couldn't give responsibility. People had to expect it, want it, even 
demand it. . . The goal war. not so much a state of shared responsibil- 
ity as an environment where people insist on being responsible. 

^See Janice A. Klein, *The Human Co8tK of Manufacturing Reform," Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, March-April 1989, pp. 60-66; see also in the July-August 1990 iwue: 
Harold Sirkin and George Stalk, Jr., "Fix the Process, Not the Problem," pp. 26^35; 
Joseph L. Bower, "Business and Battles: Lessons in Defeat," pp. 48-53; William Wig- 
gcnhorn, "Motorola U: When Training Becomes an Education," pp. 71-83; Ernest M. 
Von Simson, "The Centrally Decentralized Is Organization," pp. 16S--161; G. Bennett 
Stewart III, "Remaking the Public Corporation from Within," pp. 126-135, and Alan M, 
Webber, "Consensus, Continuity, and Common Sense," pp. 114-125. 

^Ralph Stayer, "How I Learned to Let My Workers Lead/' Harvard Business 
Revievj, November-December 1990. 
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One day it struck me thac by checking the product, top management 
had assumed responsibilicy for its quality. We were not encouraging 

people to be responsible for their own performance On the theory 

that those who implement a decision are the best people to make it, we 
changed our quality control system. Top management stopped tasting 
sausage and the people who made sausage started. We informed line 
workers that from now on it would be their responsibility to make cer- 
tain that only top-quality product left the plant. 

No sooner had the team leaders been appointed than they began to 
function as supervisors. In other words, they immediately fell into the 
familiar roles they had always seen. 

[W]hen people on the shop floor began to complain about fellow workers 
whose performance was still slipshod and indifferent . . . they came to 
top management and said . . . "It's your job either to fix them or fire 
them. . . We asked ourselves who was in the best position to own this 
problem and came to the obvious conclusion that the people on the shop 
floor knew more about shop floor performance than we did, so they were 
the best ones to make these decisions. 

We insisted that since they were the production performance experts it 
was up to them to deal with the situation. I bit my tongue time and 
time again but they took on the responsibility for dealing with perfor- 
mance problems and actually fired individuals who wouldn't perform up 
to the standards of their teams. 

These problems are being solved one by one by businesses that are 
decentralizing and encouraging worker participation. But the out- 
comes are not uniform. Further, managers are often surprised at the 
high costs of team coordination and negotiation, and must ultimately 
set firmer boundaries on participation than originally intended. 

As Janice Klein has found in a series of studies of participatory 
management, workers are often disappointed by the degree of flexibil- 
ity they gain: One unit's products are another's inputs, so no one 
group can change its methods, product, or schedule without consider- 
ing the consequences for other units. Such natural task interdepen- 
dencies create reciprocal accountability and limit everyone's ability to 
make unilateral changes in schedules or work methods.^ 

Even if the leaders and line workers are committed to decentraliza- 
tion, several barriers remain. Headquarters staff, who have made 
careers controlling activity in the field, are understandably reluctant 
to abandon their familiar functions. Persons in working groups who 
have succeeded in the past by rigorous compliance with policy may 

'^See Klein, op cit.; alao Janice A. Klein, "A Reexamination of Autonomy in Light of 
New Manufacturing Practices,** Human Relations, Vol. 44, Nf>. 1, January 1991, 
pp. 21--38, and **Driving Deciaiona Down," Executive Excellence^ March 1990, pp. 14-15. 
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not welcome the added work of devising fresh solutions to problems or 
negotiating with others. Even working group members who welcome 
greater responsibility might fear that decentralization will prove to be 
a brief episode in the organization's life, and that zealots ultimately 
will be punished. Finally, staff members in local or specialized units 
may have lived so long under central control that they are unable to 
perform well in a freer environment. 

The Need to Change Corporate Culture 

These barriers are not created by the boxes and lines in organization 
charts, but by corporate culture. They pervade everyone's working 
assumptions, and a simple edict or an exhortation will not change 
them. Business leaders seeking to decentrali2e their companies 
speak of the need to change culture, not just at the level of the local 
unit that is expected to take greater initiative, but in corporate head- 
quarters and other regional administrative units. Such changes 
require a great deal of time and the constant attention of top manage- 
ment. 

Corporate leaders who want their workers to take initiative and solve 
problems must ensure that working groups avoid the following three 
kinds of failures endemic to decentralized organizations: 

• Conservatism — individual workers or working groups unaccus- 
tomed to acting on their own initiative can become highly risk- 
averse and even less imaginative than they were before decen- 
tralization. 

• Laxity — individuals or groups may accept low levels of perfor- 
mance from themselves and thus threaten the larger organiza- 
tion's success. 

• Reregulation — even when CEOs are committed to decentraliza- 
tion, head office bureaucrats may seize on local problems or 
failures as an excuse to reintroduce the very centralization that 
the corporate leaders are trying to eliminate. 

Implications for Schools 

These problems have their close analogs in education. Wlien schools 
gain the freedom to manage themselves, principals and teachers may 
become risk-averse and preoccupied with minutiae. School staffs 
might demand even less of themselves thar they produced under 
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centralization, thus shortchanging the children whom they teach and 
the broader community supporting the schools. Finally, deficient per- 
formance in some schools could discredit the school system as a whole 
or create demands for reregulation of all schools, including those that 
are doing well. 

The success of decentralization in any field depends on the resolution 
of these problems. To whom is the local operating unit to answer, and 
for what? How can a local school learn to do its job effectively without 
constant recourse to central office direction? How can teachers 
obtain the benefits of professional participation without huge added 
costs in time spc.t planning, negotiating, and coordinating? Can the 
staff members a^ apt to their new responsibilities or must they be 
retrained or replaced? How can the school district policymakers pro- 
mote high levels of local unit performance without reregulating and 
recentralizing key decisions? 

The business analogy shows that school systems are not alone in fac- 
ing the conflict between the need to increase local units' freedom and 
the need to ensure that all activity supports broader corf>orate goals. 
In both kinds of organizations, the interdependence of working groups 
constrains independence, quite apart from any actions by central 
authorities. 

Finally, both schools and businesses must find ways to capitalize on 
workers' expertise and let them "taste the sausage.'' Schools, like cor- 
porations, must change their culture so that those at the working 
level can take real responsibility for their products, without creating 
unnecessarily costly interunit coordination and negotiation. 

ACCOUNTABILITY OF PUBLIC OFFICLVLS 

In public affairs, the meaning of accountability returns to its original 
roots in democratic politics— a relationship of trust and reciprocal 
dependence between officials who serve at the pleasure of a constit- 
uency and the people whose interests they serve. The central issue in 
democratic accountability is the following: How can an elected 
official, who must make many decisions on a broad range of problems, 
be accountable to voters, who are presented with only one choice, at 
widely spaced intervals, namely to support one or another candidate 
for olfice? 
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Reciprocal Obligations 

The key to the accountability of elected officials is the mutual depen- 
dence between thpm and their constituencies. Both parties in the 
relationship hold stakes in the other's success: If the elected official 
performs well, his constituents will be safe, prosperous, and protected 
from arbitrary government action; if constituents feel prosperous and 
safe, they will sustain the official in office. 

Candidates for elective office must convince voters that they will act 
in the voters' interests. Though **single issue" candidacies are possi- 
ble, single issue incumbencies are rare. Once elected, officials must 
deal witn the entire range of public business that comes before them. 
Many of the issues that the official will have to decide may not have 
been debated in the last election, and the voters who agreed with one 
another on the desirability of electing the official may be deeply 
divided on the issue at hand. The elected official has a strong incen- 
tive to maintain voters' confidence, but the most recent election may 
provide few clues about how to do so. 

Electoral defeat is the ultimate sanction for failure, but accountability 
is not limited to an occasional election. It is a continuous process — 
one that operates informally through personal visits, correspondence, 
and opinion polls. Constituents can influence their representatives by 
threatening to vote for others or by giving or withholding campaign 
contributions. Elected officials can also influence their constituents' 
expectations by reporting progress, explaining the significance of 
events beyond elected officials' control, and calling attention to com- 
peting demands on public resources. 

As this was written. President Bush had successfully led the nation 
into war in the Persian Gulf. He was not elected on the issue of peace 
or war in the Middle East, nor did he deploy troops to Saudi Arabia 
because opinion polls told him to do so. To the contrary, he led the 
nation toward acceptance of an entirely new v)olicy, using a combina- 
tion of persuasion '".nd executive fait accompli. Bush's leadership in 
this case overwhelmed opposition from other elected officials in 
Congress and generated an unprecedented level of support for his 
actions. 

In such a situation, what is the meaning of democratic accountabil- 
ity?^ It surely does not mean that President Bush could act only on 

^McDonnell and Guttmen use the term "democratic accountabilit/* to mean that 
the citizenry and its elected reprcHcntatives have a right to control mch institutions as 
public schools. Our concept of p olitical accountability is consistent with this, but 
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an explicit mandate from the voters. Nor does it mean that voters (or 
even their directly elected representatives, the members of Congress) 
should control the details of operations initiated by the President. It 
does not even mean that he would be defeated for reelection had his 
policy failed. Democratic accountability doe** mean, however, that the 
President had to work to maintain the confidence of a m^ority of 
voters and the support of a large majority of members of Congress. 

Implications for Schools 

As site-based management gives teachers and principals greater ini- 
tiative over the operation of schools, the nature of their accountability 
changes. They become less like bureaucrats in a hierarchical organi- 
zation and more like political leaders. As bureaucrats, they were 
accountable to higher-ranking bureaucrats, and the basis of accounta- 
bility was compliance with policies. As initiative-taking operators, 
they are accountable to multiple constituencies — higher officials, 
parents, and the public — and the basis of accountability is confidence. 
Different constituencies each have their hopes for what the school 
will do, and they have a reciprocal obligation to support the schools. 
But their ultimate judgments about a school's performance are not 
completely predictable in advance. 

Like elected officials, the staff of site-managed schools must convince 
their various constituencies that they are, on balance, operating in 
their public's interests. All constituencies need to understand why 
the school chooses to provide the services it does, and to believe that 
students benefit. But, like political leaders, school stafT can actively 
justify actions taken and develop expectations for results. 

In a political relationship, all parties depend on each other. Simi- 
larly, under site-based management the superintendent and school 
board depend on school staffs to run the school effectively, and the 
school staff depends on the central office for a reliable fiow of funds, 

broader. It ackrowledges that constituentn have a right to expect officiaU to fulfill 
their promises, but also recognizes that puMic officials are more than faithful executors 
of their constituents' expressed preferences. Officials can lead by constructing expecta- 
tions, creating alternatives that were not recognized in prior debate, and by redirecting 
constituents* attention to new problewid. Citizens ultimately control public officials, 
but the mechanisms of control are highly complex and unpredictable. Officials dare not 
act in ways that their constituents will not support. But they must marshal support 
for lines of action that constituents themselves may not have considered. See Lorraine 
M. McDonnell, Accountability and School Restructuring, pi^epared for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1990, and Amy Guttman, Dt>mocratic Education, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N.J., 1987. 
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staff, and equipment. Parents and neighbors depend on the staff to 
educate studentp in ways the community finds acceptable, and staff 
depend on the community to send children to school, to reinforce les- 
sons at home, and to support the staff against arbitrary actions by the 
central office. The superintendent and board are also, of course, 
responsible to voters, for guiding the schools, providing resources, 
removing barriers, and enabling the schools to function effectively. 

The political analogy shows that accountability is a relationship of 
reciprocal dependence, not a one-way imposition cf demands on 
dependent subordinates. The schools must meet public expectations, 
but the public and its representatives must support the schools so as 
to improve their performance. This is a continuous, rather than 
episodic, process. 

Even if the accountability climaxes in specific formal activities (e.g., 
elections or publication of test scores), the process goes on all the 
time. School staff who want to maintain the confidence of the central 
office, parents, and other professionals must continually work at both 
demonstrating their performance and constricting constituents' 
expectations for the future. 

Finally, the political analogy shows that those who are being held 
accountable can take some initiative in defining the expectations 
against which they will be judged. Th'^se who mold others' expecta- 
tions have a better chance of retaining their independence than those 
who wait passively for others to construct criteria and draw conclu- 
sions. 



PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

Some teacher activists advocate a movement tov/ard professional 
autonomy for teachers. This is an understandable vision for people 
who think that teacher effectiveness is impaired by nales, close moni- 
toring, and paperwork. But professionals are not autonomous; they 
are, in fact, accountable in different ways to different audiences. 



Norms and Individual Responsibility 

Physicians and buyers, the most advanced and emulated groups of 
professionals, have considerable freedom to set their hours of work, 
decide what problems they will work on, and choose their own 
methods. But they are strongly guided by the norms of their own 
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profession, by their colleagues' need to safeguard the standards and 
reputation of the profession, and by their clients' ability to complain 
about and earn compensation for inadequate practice. As teaching 
becomes more professional, individuals will bear heavier, not lighter, 
burdens of individual responsibility. 

In late twentieth-century America, the professional leads a remarka- 
bly complex working life. Physicians, in particular, face governmen- 
tal pressure to hold down service costs, increased scrutiny of their use 
of risky and costly procedures, significant risk of malpractice litiga- 
tion, and consequent high costs of personal insurance. They are also 
held to standards of service that do not take account of such factors as 
personal satisfaction, fatigue, and overcommitment. They can 
restrict their own caseloads, but they cannot deny service to a patient 
who needs it just because their normal working hours are over. 

Not all physicians, of course, can live up to these high expectations. 
But none can expect to keep license, reputation, or practice long if he 
takes the attitude so often expressed by teachers in public schools, 
i.e., "I get paid whether you [students] learn this or not." 

Bureaucratic accountability is a relationship with higher authority 
based on adherence to rules. Political accountability is a relationship 
basesd on reciprocal obligations. But professional accountability is 
entirely different. It has three main features: 

• First, professionals take the initiative in determining what ser- 
vices their clients need and how best to deliver them. 

Professionals identify and analyze their clients' needs and either per- 
form necessary services or find others better qualified than them- 
selves to perform such services. When professionals offer to perform 
services themselves, they also take the initiative in defining tha stan- 
dards by which their services should be judged: Physicians must 
inform their patients of the risks of medical procedures and attorneys 
must give their clients realistic assessments of the chances for suc- 
cess in legal actions. 

• Second, professionals are accountable to one another. 

Professionals performing interdependent tasks (e.g., a surgeon and an 
anesthesiologist) answer to or; another for performance. They are 
also responsible to the profession as a whole, both to perform to high 
standards and to identify and correct deficient performance in others. 
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• Third, professionals are responsible for balancing the different 
needs and expectations of the higher authorities, peers, and 
clients to whom they are accountable. 

They are not free to take a passive approach to their environment, 
but must find ways of overcoming barriers to effective client service. 
And they cannot cite the press of other business as an excuse for 
neglecting a client. 

Professionals, therefore, are accountable in three directions: upward 
to higher authorities (e.g., licensing boards and the courts), laterally 
to peers (other professionals who refer clients, offer partnerships, and 
determine who can practice at a particular place), and downward to 
clients (who cav. oe loyal, withdraw their patronage, or sue for negli- 
gence). 

Implications for Schools 

Site-based management makes school staff accountable as profession- 
als. They assume an obligation to take the initiative m assessing the 
needs of their students, devising appropriate services, and construct- 
ing realistic expectations for success. They also assume a responsibil- 
ity to put the performance of the whole profession and the interests of 
students ahead of their personal relationships with other teachers. 

School staff remain accountable upward, to the school board and cen- 
tral administration. They must also account downward to parents, 
students, and community members, and laterally to one another and 
to the staffs of other schools to which their students will someday 
graduate. Because these accountability demands can lead to conflict, 
school staff are also responsible for reconciling and trading off among 
their obligations to various parties: As professionals, they are relied 
upon to balance competing considerations, not to wait passively for 
orders, and they cannot expect all parties to praise their performance 
at all times. 

The professional analog}' shows that the price of freedom is a new set 
of obligations, tc take responsibility for their performance as individu- 
als and for the performance of the school as a whole, and to consult 
with and anticipate the reactions of diverse constituencies. For most 
schools, these will include parents, broadly based educational reform 
coalitions, private review and accreditation groups, and other schools 
in their feeder patterns, as well as state and local education agencies. 
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THE LIMITS OF ANALOGY 

The foregoing analogies are imperfect: Schools are not businesses. 
Few schools outside Chicago and Los Angeles are directly controlled 
through an electoral process. Teachers are not independent profit- 
seeking professionals. But the three analogies provide a number of 
insights into the problems of accountability in site-managed schools. 

DecentraHzation attempts to create a balanced accountabihty rela- 
tionship in which school staff have control over their own activities 
and therefore feel responsible for the results. Central authorities, on 
their part, give up the effort to micromanage schools and promise to 
provide the conditions in which school staff can succeed, in return for 
the right to hold school staffs responsible for the results. 

Site-managed schools, like the operating units of other decentralized 
organizations, gain freedom to initiate actions and set priorities, but 
they do not gain total autonomy. Local units can no longer justify 
their actions in terms of unavoidable mandates, and they cannot 
escape responsibihty for poor performance by claiming that they have 
followed all the procedures mandated by higher authorities. 

In decentralized organizations, most people exist in a complex web of 
dependency, responsibility, and accountability relationships. All ele- 
ments of an organization depend in some ways on the performance of 
all others, and all have methods, whether formal or informal, above- 
board or covert, of holding the others accountable. Accountability is, 
in sum, a two-way street. 

Educators have come to equate accountability with centrally admin- 
istered performance measurements and associated rewards and 
punishments. The real accountabihty relationships in education, 
however, are at least as complex and multidirectional as those in 
business, poHtics, and the professions. With the exception of the 
youngest children, all the actors in a school system have some capa- 
city to hold one another accountable. 

Student absenteeism can be seen as a way students hold their teach- 
ers accountable. When school boards renege on promises of funds, 
scapegoat teachers, or micromanage schools, teachers respond by 
"going through the motions,'' or "working to rule." The fact that the 
formal accountabihty system does not recognize the complex reciproc- 
ity of these relationships can lead some actors to hold others account- 
able in destructive ways. 
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Tie motivations for site-based management can easily be expressed 
in these terms. When schools are centrally controlled, teachers and 
principals are praised or blamed for student performance but believe 
they do not have the freedom necessary to act effectively. Higher 
officials depend on the performance of school staffs, but the general 
policies that they can enact and the rewards and punishments they 
can mete out do not suffice to bring about good performance. 

In urban school systems with many low-performing schools, accounta- 
bility is often a charade. School board members and superintendents 
cannot close dozens of schools or replace hundreds of teachers and 
principals. They therefore resort to denunciation and pressure, nei- 
ther of which imposes material sanctions on low-performing schools, 
but both of which damage the overall reputation of the school systems 
and further lower staff morale. 
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4. SITE-BASED MANAGEMENT 
AND ACCOUNTABILIIT 



One of the clearest messages from our fieldwork was that site-based 
management requires changes in accountability. The "fragmented 
centralization" that site-based management is meant to reverse 
makes school staff beholden to the uncoordinated demands of 
separate central office units. 

The problem of accountability arises particularly in major urban 
areas, where school system central offices are large and formally 
organized, and schools receive funds from multiple federal, state, and 
private sources. Such schools lack internal coherence because they 
are accountable piecemeal to the separate demands of federal and 
state program coordinators, curriculum supervisors, testing units, 
personnel evaluation processes, staff development specialists, finan- 
cial auditors, and union leaders. 

In a decentralized school system, school staff are responsible for iden- 
tifying the needs of students and judging the efficacy of their own 
methods. Quality control in busincs<i~"tasting the sausage" — is not 
someone else's job. In schools it belongs to the teachers and adminis- 
trators who deal with students directly. They must ultimately con- 
vince others — supervisors, peers, and clients — that the product is 
good. If the professionals know their jobs and take quality seriously, 
others* approval should not be difficult to obtain. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ACCOUNTABILIIT 
IN SITE-MANAGED SCHOOLS 

Accountability is the basic activity by which site-managed schools 
define their missions and a^^.sert the grounds on which they can be 
trusted with the welfare of children. It consists in providing clear 
answers to questions such as* 

• What do the children in this school need? 

• What educational strategy is most appropriate for the students 
in this school? 

• By what line of action should the school implement that strat- 
egy? 
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• How can the school overcome the resource limitations (including 
limitations of staff motivation and capability) that would inter- 
fere with the strategy? 

• What results does the school expect? 

• How will the school know if the strategy is working? 

• What will the school do if the strategy proves impossible to 
implement or less effective than hoped? 

Accountability starts at home, with a clear vision of the school's iden- 
tity and the experiences that it intends to provide children, and with 
a determination to maintain those qualities through close internal 
monitoring of processes and student outcomes. The methods and con- 
tent of school staffs' reports to such constituencies as parents, neigh- 
bors, the school board, and other educators must be tailored, as 
opposed to standardized. 

Accountability mechanisms must reflect each school's particular 
objectives and strategies, rather than cost, ready availability, famil- 
iarity, or psychometric tastes. Further, given the heavy time burdens 
that site-based management imposes, accountability mechanisms 
must be simple and impose low net costs. 

The workload of schools sets boundaries on the development of new 
accountability relationships. The fact that school staff members have 
limited numbers of work hours, and most of those are dedicated to 
direct student contact, means that the school has a finite amount of 
time available for self-assessment and performance demonstration to 
external audiences. 

Discussions with teachers and principals have led us to appreciate 
the difficulty school staff have in devising original instruments to 
measure the outcomes of their efforts, and the crippling time 
demands that a formal acco mtability process can impose on an 
already burdened staff. For accountability mechanisms to work 
within the strict limits of staff time and expertise, they must: 

• Tie in with the school's specific mission and identity and provide 
a factual foundation for the school's reputation with parents, 
other educators, the superintendent, and the school board. 
Piecemeal accountability methods — which force a school to 
attend separately to the demands of separate central office 
bureaucracies — destroy the school's focus and complicate both 
the school's effort to project a specific image and the assessment 
of its performance by others. 
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• Treat accountability as an integral part of the schooFs strategic 
planning process, not as a separate specialized function. 

• Encourage frequent communication between staff and parents 
and neighbors, both on the progress of individual children and 
on the school's overall performance. 

• Rely on informal assessments and expert judgments as the main 
methods of evaluating unique aspects of the school program. 

• Rely on the central office as a source of information about the 
school's circumstances and performance relative to other schools 
and broader norms. 

• Othemise, rely on formal outcome measurements only when the 
school system central office can supply instruments and data 
that unambiguously fit the school program. 

Few school systems that we visited had developed accountability 
methods that fully met th* requirements. Most nominally site- 
managed schools were still beholden to many separate central office 
units, and accountability was still seen as the sole responsibility of a 
specialized central testing office. 

Some approaches, however, might provide the foundation for accoun- 
tability methods that are appropriate for site-managed schools. They 
include, first, treating site-managed schools as magnets, the survival 
of which depends on their reputations and ability to attract students; 
second, open public consultation and review of site-managed schools' 
annual plans; and third, central office publication of data specially 
collected and analyzed for each school. 

MAGNET-STYLE ACCOUNTABILITY 

Among the site-managed schools in the districts that we visited, only 
the special-purpose schools, designed to attract students by offering 
special curricula or preparation, had developed their own accountabil- 
ity methods. These magnet schools met community demands for dis- 
tinctive schooling, and though most were racially integrated, desegre- 
gation was not their main purpose. 

The staffs of these schools understood that they needed to demon- 
strate performance to at least two audiences: the guidance counselors 
and parents who determine whether an individual student will be 
encouraged to attend the school and the external groups that value 
the school and would support it against efibrts by the central office to 
regulate or eliminate its special character. 
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Teachers and principals of the magnet schools knew that the central 
office would monitor their students' test scores. But they did not con- 
sider test scores critical because they were confident of producing 
better than average results. Moreover, they knew that the consti- 
tuencies that supported the special school— businesses that expected 
to hire the graduates, parents, foundations that supported special 
programs, and education researchers who admired the program — 
would protect it from reregulation. Therefore they cultivated thtr^ 
immediate constituencies, assuming that they could relatively easily 
manage central office relai ' mships. 

Magnet school teachers and principals are most concerned about stu- 
dent dropouts, attendance, graduation, and postgraduation place- 
ments because they directly affect parents* and supporters' satisfac- 
tion. To the extent that student test scores affected these outcomes, 
staff were concerned about them. But most used test scores as 
advance indicators of the outcomes that their constituencies valued. 

For these reasons, magnet school staffs were concerned about their 
reputations among other educators. They took the initiative in estab- 
lishing lateral accountability relationships. Magnet high school prin- 
cipals, for example, had to convince junior high school counselors and 
teachers of the effectiveness of magnet-school programs and of the 
reward to students of obtaining admission, traveling out of neighbor- 
hood, and meeting demanding course requirements. They had to con- 
vince employers and postsecondary admissions officers that their stu- 
dents were prepared to succeed without any heroic remedial efforts by 
the receiving institution. 

The magnet school staffs kept close contact with all their external 
constituencies, trading on good news whenever possible and trying to 
hide or explain failures. But they understood that public relations 
were secondary to performance. Such schools therefore learned the 
importance of candor about individual students' preparation, openly 
appraising the success of their own programs and initiating improve- 
ments in areas where performance fell short. 

CHOICE 

As schools come to live on their reputations, parent and student 
enrollment decisions become the principal method of accountability. 
Choice provides a comprehensive framework for upward, downward, 
and lateral accountability. If parents are free to move among schools, 
demand is a good indicator of a school's appeal and quality. 

(>3 
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The superintendent and board can monitor patterns of demand to 
identify schools needing improvement and highly successful 
approaches that should be replicated. Parents, free to move from less 
to more adequate schools, can operate as consumers searching among 
available alternatives, rather than as captive clients who must strug- 
gle to improve the schools to which they are assigned. 

Lateral accountability among educators is maintained through 
natural processes, e.g., teachers' recommendations that students 
apply to some schools and avoid others and principals* eagerness or 
reluctance to admit students from particular schools. Some consider 
a choice system to be entirely self-governing.^ Others argue that 
school system central offices must continue to make independent 
assessments of school quality and outcomes and intervene to improve 
substandard schools. ^ 

None of the districts that we studied included choice or open enroll- 
ment as an element of its site-based management reforms. But many 
central office, union, and school-level leaders acknowledged that 
choice is a logical consequence of site-based management. As schools 
develop their individual identities, parents will have increasingly 
good reasons to want to choose. 

Further, as argued elsewhere, choice can make a positive contribution 
to a schooFs development of its own specific character and strategy.^ 
Staff members and parents who find that a school is developing in 
ways they do not like can choose to leave for more congenial settings, 
rather than staying on to obstruct the efforts of tho m^gority. 

A common method of political empowerment provides parents with 
formal decisionmaking authority over schools to which their children 
are assigned. The political approach requires parents to be highly 
articulate, energetic, and politically competent. But not all parents 
are good at defining issues or representing the interests of others. 
Parents are, moreover, always at a disadvantage when sharing 
responsibility with professional staff members, as parents have fewer 
hours than staff to work on school matters. 



^See, for example, John E. Chubb and Terry M. Moe, Politics, Markets, and 
America's Schools, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1990. 

2See Richard F. Elmore, Choice in Public Education, RAND, JNE-01, 1986. See 
also Paul T. Hill, Gail E. Foster, and Tamar Gendler, High Schools with Character, 
RAND, R-3944.RC, August 1990. 

^See Hill et al., 1990. 
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Choice lets parents act individually rather than through complex 
processes of interest accommodation and arbitrage. It may be the 
most accurate and efficient downward accountability mechanism for 
schools.* 

OPEN CONSULTATION ON THE SCHOOL PLAN 

Whether or not parents are able to choose among schools, the process 
of creating and implementing a school plan may also serve as the 
basis of accountability. It can provide forums for otherwise reticent 
groups, particularly parents and neighbors, to consider school perfor- 
mance and express their own sense of needs and priorities. 

All site-managed schools in the districts that we studied had written 
descriptions of their operating plans. Most such documents described 
the instructional innovations that the school staff intended to make, 
the methods whereby staff and parental advice would be solicited and 
decisions made, and the implications of the school's budget. 

These plans were originally intended to communicate with the central 
office. School staffs described their intended decisionmaking 
processes, showed how they would meet applicable mandates, asked 
for necessary waivers of regulations and contracts, and proposed uses 
of any gi'ant funds that were available to facilitate the transition to 
site-based management. 

In many instances, these plans were little more than pro forma pack- 
ages of routine assurances. They revealed little about whether the 
school staff had coalesced aroxmd specific goals or had simply divided 
turf along traditional lines. They were filed in the central office to be 
seriously analyzed only if something went wrong in the school. 

In some schools, however, the school-site plan became the basis of a 
school's downward and lateral, as well as upward, accountability. To 
serve these purposes, the school treated the plan as a living 

^Chubb and Moe, 1990, offer this argument. In general, HirBchman's discussion of 
exit, voice, and loyalty applies perfectly to problems of downward accountability. See 
Albert Hirschman, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty: Responses to Decline in Firms and Orga- 
nizations, Harvard University Press. C&mbridge, Mass., 1969. Parcnta and neighbors 
can hold schools accountable by letiving them, by demanding changes without threaten- 
ing to leave, or by joining v/ith Htaff h a common e-JTort to improve conditions. As 
reported in Hill et al., 19fK), parental choice dwis not m^an that parents will abandon 
voice and loyalty in favor of exit: In many pnvare Hchools. paients deal v/ith the 
schools as their partner wht^ dcHeryeB loyalty but responds HwifUy t<; reasonable 
requests. The (»xit option 13 seldom used, but it givtjH special levera.^^e pare/iVs' U80 of 
voice and loyalty. 

o 
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document, openly discussing and revisiting it throughout the school 
year.^ 

In some schools, baseline information supplied by the central office 
was shared with parents and reviewed in light of plans and expecta- 
tions established in the previous year. The draft plan itself, which 
was usually written in the late spring for the subsequent year, was 
discussed in open meetings before it was formally submitted to the 
central office. In some casea, parents and interested neighbors 
accompanied the school staff to the central office for meetings in 
which the plan was reviewed by the superintendent and school board. 

Throughout the subsequent school year, the principal and lead teach- 
ers made periodic (e.g., quarterly) progress reports to the faculty and 
parents. All such reports were stated in terms of the goals and expec- 
tations established by the plan. Likewise, any midyear changes in 
the school program (e.g., assignment of new staff, adjustment of 
budget reductions, or initiation of new programs) were explained in 
light of their implications for the plan. 

If so used at the site level, an annual plan can integi'ate the functions 
of upward, downward, and lateral accountability. It becomes the 
vehicle for a strategic planning process in which all interested parties 
are involved and informed. Accountability is then an everyday con- 
cern of the entire school community, not a specialized function 
delegated to an individual or performed at a particular time of the 
year. 

Most plans in most public organizations are written, shelved, and for- 
gotten. In the schools that we visited, three differences distinguished 
a living document that focused a continuous strategic planning pro- 
cess from a dead plan. First, a living plan was based on school- 
specific baseline data and formulated to address needs and problems 
revealed hy thotie data. Second, the plan was openly discussed and 
approved by the school's main constituencies. Third, the plan was 
revisited throughout the year. 

^Open public discussion is essential. As discussed alx)ve, a m:h()o\ cannot know 
whether parent representatives, either elected or appointed, fvVy represent the range 
of parent concernB. Similarly, a parent representative's approval of the plan does not 
guarantee that it will address the concerns of all parents. Schools can and should 
develop plans in collaboration with parent representatives. But plans become true 
downward accountability devices only if they can be broadly discussed among all 
interested parents. 
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Use of Baseline Data 

School baseline data can give staff members a rich and accurate pic- 
ture of the children they serve, helping to focus their deliberations on 
substantive educational issues, rather than on the adult, interper- 
sonal, and labor management issues that dominate the agendas of 
many site>managed schools. Standard baseline data can also estab- 
lish common ground for accountability discussions among scnool staff, 
parents and neighbors, the central office, and the broader community. 

In Edmonton, Columbus, and Prince William County, the school sys- 
tem provides an annual statistical profile of each school. Although its 
exact content varies from place to place, the profiles normally include 
the foUov/iiig^ information: 

• Racial composition of staff and student body 

• Recent changes in student demographics 

• Size and recent growth in the limited Englii-h proficiency (LEP) 
population 

• Number of special-education students 

• Teacher qualifications and experience 

• Student and teacher absenteeism and turnover rates 

• Physical condition of the school 

• Percentage of students on free or reduced-cost lunch 

• Categorical programs available 

• Student health data 

• Test scores, by race and language group 

• Parent involvement methods and proportion participating. 

In some cases, these data are compared with districtwide averages. 

Baseline data serve the accountability process in two ways. First, 
they inform the school staff^s own assessments of student needs and 
the match between needs and current programs. Second, they help 
discipline the discussions among school staff, parents, and the 
broader community. The latter function is a distinct service to school 
staff. Parents and community members, like educators, may take a 
self-interested piecemeal approach to school policymaking, make par- 
ticularistic demands, or espouse educational theories. The baseline 
data help all parties to concentrate on the problem the staff is trying 
to solve by focusing effort on the school's individual strengths and 
weaknesses and making the instructional offerings work for the stu- 
dents. 
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Public Discussion 

Schools that appeared to be making the most progress in establishing 
bonds with parents and neighbors usually did so through continual 
consultation. Several principals told of serious efforts to reestablish 
confidence between a school staff (usually an Anglo staff in a minority 
area) and parents. Two good examples: 

An elementary school was designated for site management simul- 
taneously with the appointment of a new principal. The new principal 
and staff spent six months meeting with parents in neighborhood 
churches, community centers, and stores, discussing the school and 
promising to work with parents to make it a better place for children. A 
parent who was identified as a local opinion leader became the paid 
liaison between the parents and the staff. After a year of community 
meetings two nights each week, the principal, staff, and liaison person 
selected an advisory committee of parents who had displayed intense 
interest and definite points of view. This group joined the site- 
management process informally, not as a veto group but as a medium of 
two-way communication with parents and neighbors. 

A high school serving a very diverse clientele tried formal parent sur- 
veys and found the results uninformative: Response rates were low and 
only a small group of activist parents made any but perfunctory 
responses. The staff wanted both to ensure that parents knew that the 
school had become site-managed and to demonstrate that parent con- 
cerns would be taken seriously. The principal devised a modified "Del- 
phi'* technique, whereby the opinions of diverse groups are assessed, 
summarized, and fed back to the groups so that members can ac^just 
their views in light of others'. School staff met with several groups of 
parents, each time ending the meeting by reducing the comments and 
suggestions to a few summary points. Ip a second meeting with each 
group, staff summarized the con*ments obtained from all groups and 
explained that the most commonly heard comments had received top 
priority in the schooFs planning. In a plenary meeting of all parents 
held at the end of the academic year, the staff reviewed progress in 
light of the most urgent parent concerns and scheduled new rounds of 
small group meetings to begin planning for the next year. 

A few schools that we visited had resorted to publi^: relations stunts 
(e.g.; the principal loading the chorus in the new school song; an 
orchestra playing the school song as the school's mascot descended to 
the parking lot in a balloon). But most showed promise of evolving 
toward the kinds of accountability processes typical of private and 
magnet schools — open appraisal of past performance, candor about 
undeniable problems, discussion of action alternatives in light of 
resource trade-ofls, nud reappraisal of plans in light of apparent 
results. 
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Periodic Reviews of Progress 

The written plan can make a real contribution to the other elements 
of strategic planning if it provides a framework of goals and events 
that focus action by elements of the school community. The difference 
between sim.ply writing a plan and maintaining a strategic planning 
process is continuity: Plans can be written once a year and set aside; 
strategic planning is a year-round process. Strategic planning may 
include such milestones as the writing of an official document. The 
process involves problem formulation, the search for alternatives, 
self-assessment, and the projection of future activities. 

A written plan leads to a strategic planning process if it is revisited 
throughout the year. If, for example, the written plan explicitly 
discusses the actions to be implemented, the staff can review the 
status of implementation periodically. If, further, the plan antici- 
pates intermediate and ultimate outcomes, the staff can assess 
whether new activities are having the initial effects intended. If, 
finally, the plan clearly states the bases for choosing particular lines 
of action and the in.olications of a finding that the chosen actions did 
not work as expected, one year's plan can be the starting point for the 
next. 

A commonly expressed concern about site-based management 
involves the time burden it imposes on sch I staff. When faced with 
the new challenge of managing their own affairs, many school staffs 
devote hundreds of hours to the hard and often rancorous work of 
hammering out decisionmaking processes, establishing new divisions 
of labor, and learning how to distinguish fundamental from periph- 
eral issues. Thp school-site plan can help to establish the boundaries 
and structure of the site-manage* nent process: If the plan is formu- 
lated annually and used as thd guiding document throughout the 
school year, staff meetings **.eed not always reestablish first princi- 
ples. 

An annual planning and self-evaluation cycle could limit the burdens 
on staff during most of the school year. If the cycle started in the late 
spring and early summer with problem definition, review of current 
efforts, and plan drafting, the plan could be in place by the time 
school opened in September. Staff meetings during the school year 
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could be concerned with plan implementation and preliminary self- 
evaluation, until the planning cycle began again in spring. 

To the extent that site-managed schools that we visited had developed 
any particular approaches to downward accountability, most 
depended on periodic reviews of plans. Such reviews included: 

• Briefings and brochures describing the school program 

• Annual "state-of-the-schoor reviews by the principal, or head- 
master, usually presented in an open meeting of parents and 
supporters, but occasionally published in brief summary form. 

In such processes, the school staff have every reason to present the 
school's best side, and the audiences understand that the school is 
trying to create a positive impression. But the administrators of 
these schools understood the dangers of making false claims of suc- 
cess or sweeping problems under the rug. As several principals told 
us, the people who care enough about the school's performance to pay 
attention are not easily fooled. If the school has lost staff or students, 
suffered a difficult internal conflict, or slipped in its placement of gra- 
duates, the word gets around. To maintain the credibility of its 
claims, the school must acknowledge problems and show how they 
plan to respond. 

CENTRALLY ANALYZED PERFORMANCE 
MEASUREMENTS 

All the school systems that we visited collected data on school perfor- 
mance and analyzed it on a school-by-school basis. In the past, such 
data represented upward accountability; the central administrati'^n 
and board used the information to monitor school performance ai* 
identified schools that needed special attention. 

Centrally administered data systems were developed to serve the 
needs of centralized schocl systems. But they can serve the broader 
accountability needs of a site-managed school system by providing 
teachers, principals, and parents with the information they need to 
assess their own school's performance. However, the methods of data 
reporting require major changes; the nature of data collected also 
need some modifacation. 
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Adjusting Data Demands for School-Site Needs 

With the exception of Edmonton, the school systems that we studied 
had districtwide standardized student-achievement testing programs. 
All the U.S. districts concluded that site management required test 
scores as the minimum information necessary for superintendents 
and school boards to fulfill their responsibilities to the general public. 
The districts also had the staff and facilities needed for testing; its 
continuation was therefore virtually automatic. 

Understanding that a rigidly uniform system of testing and analysis 
would inevitably impose pressures for uniformity in school programs, 
some district directors of testing and evaluation offered to adyust 
their systems. Dade County gave site-managed schools three years to 
develop their programs before test scores would be used as evaluation 
criteria. 

Dade and Prince William counties offered to take account of school- 
level demographic changes in the central office's evaluation of growth 
or decline in average annual test scores. Dade County offered to 
analyze new immigrant students* scoi'es separately from those of stu- 
dents who had received all of their education in Dade County. 
Columbus and Salt Lake City promised to evaluate individual schools* 
performance in light of the averages for demographically comparable 
schools. 

In the most important change, centrally collected data will be used to 
support the self-assessment of school communities. Dade County will 
analyze its data on student test ocores in ways requested by the 
school staff. Several other districts (in some cases at their own initia- 
tive and in other cases as required by the state government) are 
preparing to publish annual school-level report cards that could give 
parents and neighbors an overview of school performance. 

These report cards typically will contain student achiev^rr^ent test 
and grade advancement averages and other key process indicators, 
such as student attendance figures. In some cases, these statistics 
will be disaggregated by student age and race. The most sophisti- 
cated report cards will provide multiple standards of comparison — 
with all other schools in the district, other schools of similar demo- 
graphic composition, and the schoors own performance in past years. 
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Lateral and Downward Accountability 

If school report cards are shared only with school staff, they can serve 
as a helpful goad from central management But when the same data 
are published throughout the district, especially by mailings to 
parents or press accounts, they may fuel important downward and 
lateral accountability processes. Parents and neighbors will be able 
to use the data to focus their own questions to school staff and iden- 
tify clearly which dimensions of school performance need concerted 
attention. The same data can serve the purposes of lateral accounta- 
bility if the staffs of schools in the same feeder pattern use them as 
the basis for discussing student preparation. 

We frame the foregoing as possibilities, because the report cards 
themselves are still under development and local parent and neigh- 
borhood groups have scarcely begun to appreciate their potential as 
the basis of downward accountability. Once the data become avail- 
able, some time may elapse before they are seriously used. As Levin 
and Kirst argue, performance reporting is a reasonable foundation for 
accountability, but it assumes that the people who depend on the 
schools' performance will take the initiative to analyze the results in 
light of their own needs.^ 



Parental and Neighborhood Satisfaction 

A few school systems tried to factor parent and neighbor satisfaction 
into the upward accountability process. The central office would sur- 
vey parent opinions and create school-specific attitude profiles. The 
central office would then reward or admonish individual school staffs 
and set quotas for improvement based on the overall levels and 
profiles of client satisfaction. One superintendent said, 

School systems have two products: student achievement and parent 
satisfaction. They often come together, but not always. Parents are 
sometimes satisfied with too little, but sometimes they expect more 
than any school can deliver. In any case, it*s like a business. You can 
fail even with a good product if nobody wants to buy it, or you can 
succeed with a poor quality product if it is in fashion. In any case, you 
have to pay attention to both product quality and satisfaction. 



^See Henry M. Levin, "A Conceptual Framework for Accountability," School Review, 
Vol. 82, No. 3, May, 1982, pp. 36^-391. and Michael W. Kirst, Accountability: Implica- 
tions for State and IakqI Policymakers, IS 90-982, U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1&9C. 
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Edmonton has the most tborate assessment of community satisfac- 
tion. All parents, and a sample of all neighbors in a school attendance 
area, are sent an annual questionnaire asking about the perceived 
quality of the school system and of the respondent's neighborhood 
school, the school's contributions to the community and responsive- 
ness to community needs and demands, and the behavior and com- 
petence of students. The results of these questionnaires are analyzed 
for the system as a whole and for each school; data on an individual 
school are compared to the systemwide average and to the school's 
own past scores. 

The superintendent emphasizes the importance of these satisfaction 
measures by his own actions. He meets annually with every principal 
and reviews the high and low spots on the community assessment 
and on similar assessments of student and teacher attitudes. "I make 
it the principal's job to keep those satisfaction scores high, and our 
interview ensures that he [the principal] is going to attend to the 
weak spots in the cominf , year." 

The Edmonton superintendent understands that satisfaction is a 
loose measure of performance and that some principals might try to 
increase their scores by emphasizing noninstructional services 
("entertainment, games, giving people jobs"). But he believes that 
normal central office monitoring of schools quickly reveals such 
abuses and that the surveys tap the opinions of too wide a range of 
people for patronage or entertainment to affect the scores. 

Unlike the school report cards, central measurement of satisfaction 
requires no definite actio* . *he part of parents or neighbors. It may 
be the only feasible app ^' "ii to downward accountability in those 
areas where parents remain uninvolved. In our view, however, it 
reinforces the image of school systems as self-contained bureaucracies 
that do not open themselves to scrutiny by the general public. 

A few site-managed schools sought their own formal instruments to 
assess school climate, parent satisfaction, student self-esteem, and 
the match between school curriculum and student learning styles. To 
our knowledge, none of these accountability methods was fully imple- 
mented by the end of the 1989-1990 school year. 

School-level plans to build accountability around such formal assess- 
ment measures foundered on three obstacles: the lack of obviously 
relevant standard instruments, cost, and parents' skepticism about 
the meaning of the resulting measurements. Staff members who had 
initially been enthusiastic about school climate measures or complex 
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inventories of individual student learning styles became concerned 
about their face validity. 

Parents easily form their own opinions of whether the school is a 
friendly place and whether staff members tend to business. A com- 
puter printout of their child's learning styles inventory may impress 
parents, but it will not make them any less concerned about a bad 
report card. As one principal told us, "If a parent has had trouble get- 
ting a response from us, it won't help to show that our staff morale is 
good. Parents who know that their children are unhappy and not 
learning won't sit still for a presentation of a hundred-point assess- 
ment of student learning styles." 



IMPLICATIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENT 
AND BOARD 

Whether the accountability approach is oriented toward magnet 
schools, public consultation, or school-specific data developed by the 
central office, the roles of the school board and superintendent must 
change fundamentally in dealing with site-managed schools. 
Overseers must deemphasize micromanagement of schools by rules 
and policy in favor of unobtrustive oversight of the schools' use of dis- 
cretion. 

Top officials need to be concerned about school quality and student 
outcomes, but they must deal with each site-managed school individu- 
ally, in terms of its student body composition, past performance, and 
current plans. The board and superintendent have comprehensive 
responsibility for the school as a whole, rather than for particular 
parts of its operation. At the district level, only they have the author- 
ity to support a plan on its merits, regardless of whether it complies 
with preexisting policy. Any lower-ranking panel of central office unit 
heads possesses less flexibility in dealing with schools and is likely to 
stress compliance and administrative routine at the expense of the 
coherence of a school plan. 

School-site plans now have such an audience only in Edmonton and 
Prince William County, where the superintendents directly review 
each plan annually. The Columbus plan established a reform panel 
led by the superintendent and head of the teachers' union; if put fully 
into operation, the panel would conduct a comprehensive review. 
Donald Thomas acted as the overall reviewer of site-management pro- 
posals while he was superintendent in Salt Lake City. 
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This review function could impose impossible transaction costs on 
superintendents in cities as large as Los Angeles, Chicago, or New 
York. In such cities, however, regional assistant superintendents 
could be delegated the review powers of the superintendent, subject 
only to the superintendent's review. 

In other districts, the superintendent and board carry a heavy bur- 
den. But if these officials see site management as their central 
reform strategy, and if they resist being diverted by issues that can be 
resolved at the school level, they will find sufficient time for school- 
site reviews. In cities where the board attempts to limit its members' 
total time commitments, the board could review only one in five or ten 
schools each year, leaving it to the superintendent to review each 
school annually. 

If, in reviewing school plans, the superintendent could depend on an 
independent school analysis done by the central office testing and 
accountability unit, school staffs would be prevented from trying to 
glide over their problems with slick or evasive presentations. The 
central office review need not be adversarial to have this effect: Any 
independent review of the same data available to the school staff 
would force the school to provide a balanced self-assessment as part 
of its plan. 

Such a process would strengthen site-based management in two 
ways. First, school staff would understand that they had to take full 
account of the information in their statistical profile, thus ensuring 
complete and balanced planning. Second, schools that had passed 
through the process would have full authority to act. No subordinate 
bureaucracy could later derail part of a plan that the superintendent 
had openly reviewed and approved. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing approaches are rudimentary. They must be developed 
over time, as school systems gain experience with site-based manage- 
ment. Even now, however, workable accountability methods for site- 
managed schools clearly must have four features in common. 

• They must integrate accountability considerations into the 
school's basic internal processes of problem-definition, strategy 
development, review of outcomes, and program adjustment. 

• They must let one set of reports and meetings serve the pur- 
poses of upward, downward, and lateral accountability. 
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• They must rely on informal assessments and expert judgments 
as the main methods of evaluating unique aspects of the school 
program. 

• Finally, they must rely on the central office, rather than the 
school staff, to collect objective data about school-level needs and 
outcomes. 

If schools are to become truly site-managed and distinct one from 
another, the mechanisms of lateral and downward accountabiUty 
must be designed to meet each school's particular objectives and stra- 
tegies, not chosen arbitrarily on grounds of cost, ready availability, 
familiarity, or psychometric tastes. Further, given the heavy time 
burdens that site-based management imposes, lateral and downward 
accountability mechanisms must be simple and impose low net costs. 

As in private and independent schools, accountability mechanisms 
must become integral parts of the school's necessary daily manage- 
ment processes, not special-purpose add-ons. As schools become more 
distinctive and live more and more on their reputations and attrac- 
tiveness to students, accountability will become, as it has in private 
schools, everyone's constant concern. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 



Like many other ideas that call for a change in organizational and 
human behavior, the decentralization of school systems has pro- 
gressed slowly and with difficulty. This is not to say that site-based 
management has failed. Moreover, the difficulty of decentralizing is 
not an argument for rejecting the concept. 

The situation that motivated site-based management in the first place 
still exists. Past efforts to control schools in detail from the outside, 
by contract, court decree, regulation, and financial incentives, have 
made schools more responsive to higher authorities than to the stu- 
dents and parents whom they are supposed to serve. Many principals 
and teachers, because they do not feel free to make full use of thoir 
professional judgment, have come to consider themselves pawns of 
the bureaucracy. They do not feel personally responsible for their 
schools' products. 

In our view, a system of strong site-managed public schools can func- 
tion in any community. But if such a school system is to work, school 
district and school pers^ nnel will have to act on an understanding of 
the five principal conclusions that we draw from the analysis of our 
field work: 

1. Though site-based management focuses on individual schools, it 
is in fact a reform of the entire school system. 

2. Site-based management will lead to real changes at the school 
level only if it is the fundamental reform strategy, not just one 
among several reform projects. 

3. Site-managed schools are likely to evolve over time and to 
develop distinctive characters, goals, and operating styles. 

4. A system of distinctive, site-managed schools requires a rethink- 
ing of accountability. 

5. The ultimate accountability mechanism for site-managed schools 
is parental choice. 
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A SYSTEMWIDE REFORM 

Site-based management requires more than an exhortation to the 
schools to change. Schools cannot change their established modes of 
operation if all of the expectations and controls of a centralized sys- 
tem remain intact. 

Teachers and principals are naturally concerned about their careers, 
and they respond far more strongly to stable incentives than to 
ephemeral ones. If the school system central office obviously remains 
poised to eliminate the schools' independence, or is visibly eroding it 
by placing schools under new constraints, school staff members can- 
not afford to take site management very seriously. They will expect 
site management to disappear, as did many previous initiatives; and 
though many will go through the motions, they will do so as compli- 
ant bureaucrats, not as managers newly enfranchised to run their 
own enterprises. 

Some school boards and superintendents may be inclined to regard 
site-based management as the latest educational novelty, requiring 
obligatory acknowledgment from all who want to be viewed as being 
at the cutting edge of reform. Anyone with those objectives can easily 
attain them by starting a carefully hedged site-management pilot 
that can be abandoned as soon as the going gets tough or a new idea 
becomes popular. 

School board members and superintendents who tmly want their 
schools to become initiative-taking, problem-solving organizations 
must prepare to change their own modes of operation. They must 
commit themselves to long-term decentralization, avoid the tempta- 
tion to settle all issues by poHcy pronouncements, and reorient the 
central office staff to assist, not regulate, the schools. 



Site-based management cannot be just one among several reform 
projects attempted at the same time. Teachers and principals cannot 
simultaneously take greater responsibility for both designing their 
own school progi'am and complying with gi'owing numbers of external 
constraints. When site-based management is one among many new 
projects, school staffs tend to isolate its operation: A decision-sharing 
team of teachers and administrators implement one or two innova- 
tions, but the rest of the school operates as before. 



A FUNDAMENTAL REFORM, NOT A 
SHORT-TERM PROJECT 
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Similarly^ site-based management cannot functiorx simply as a new 
way of conducting iabor-managtviment relations or increasing teacher 
job satisfaction. Seen aa no more than a new method for resolving 
adult confiicts within the school sit^-based n^.snagement wil5 not sub- 
staiitially benefit tht-? students. To the contrary, adult conflicts, which 
are likely tc^ be protracted and personalized, will distract attention 
from instnzction and student ser\dces. 

If the goal of ^ite-based rrxanagement is to iyierease school staff 
memhyr^j' capacity to respond to student needs, it must affect the 
entire ischool, not j(i»t part of it. In addition, site management must 
focus on instruction, not on labor-management tensions. A site- 
management strategy with these characteristics is tinjly revolu- 
tionary because it makes teachers and principals peraonaiiy responsi- 
bki for their students' learning. 



A SYSTEM OF DJSTINCTmi; SCHOOLS 

After an initial period of floundering, in which many fiychoo! stalls con- 
cern themsftlvx^s with iabor-rnanagernent and budget issues, schools 
that are free to solve their own problems wall develop specioc and 
well-defmed climate:^ and metlicwis of instruction. The chtiUew^id for 
school boards and superintendent^ will be how to a:?s!st and guaran- 
tee quality in a system whose basic premise is variety, not uniformity. 

Teachers and principals who have options vrnd take responsibility fo^- 
the results of thoir work will develop thf?ir own rnethoda. These ne jd 
not be unique or innovative — many sch.3o}s may develop as frank imi- 
tationr^ of an existing model appropriate for their situation. But the 
schools within a district are likely to become less and lesw alike. 

This prwess v^ ill ultimately produce a drastically new kind of public: 
school system. Instead of a group of virtually identical schooh-, each 
adhering to standard mandates on policy and practice, a site- 
managed school system will offer a variety of •:'ichools, iihch based on a 
definite mission and approach to instruction. 

In such a system, the board, superiritendent. and central office v/ili 
assume the role of enabling tea^.:hers nnd principals to run distinctive 
i.chool'ii;. The top officials, and the researchers who se]'ve and advise 
them, must abandon the search for both the one best model for all 
schools and control methods that guarantee standard practice every- 
where. 
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Teachers and principals, for their part, must learn to take initiative 
and to resist the temptation to shift responsibility back to the central 
office when the going gets tough. Public school staffs have learned 
how to protect themselves by complying with central office directives. 
Site-based management totally eliminates that protection. 

NEW ACCOUNTABILITY METHODS 

The basis of a school's accountability is its mission and character: Are 
the school climate, curriculum, and pedagogy well matched to the par- 
ticular students to be served, and does the school deliver on its prom- 
ises about the experiences it will provide students? The superinten- 
dent, board, and community should have methods for judging 
whether a school's goals are realistic and sufficiently ambitious; but 
once that judgment is made, accountability becomes a process of mon- 
itoring fulfillment of promises. 

In a fully developed site-managed school system, accountability, like 
school management, is a decentralized process. Site-based manage- 
ment makes school stafT, not the central office, accountable for school 
performance. As one reviewer of this report commented, 

Principals and teachers really aren't accountable today. All we have to 
do is show up for work every day and put on a good parents* night once 
or twice a year. If something really goes wrong in the school, the super- 
intendent takes responsibility. He comes to the school and meets with 
parents and promises to address the problem by providing new inputs. 
With site-based management, teachers and principals become responsi- 
ble. They should want to solve problems, knowing that they lose their 
freedom if the superintendent has to come in and fix things for them. 

The local managers of any decentralized organization know that their 
freedom of action depends on successful management of local prob- 
lems. If they can serve customers successfully, the central office will 
have no reason to intervene in their business. As site-managed 
schools become more independent and distinctive, the importance of 
their own clienteles will gi'ow. 

If parents think the school is right for their children, and if the school 
delivers on its promises, upward accountability is not difficult. Con- 
versely, a site-managed school that loses parents' confidence comes 
under great pressure for change, whatever its reputation in the cen- 
tral office. 

A distinctive school ultimately lives on its reputation, which is based 
on its constituency's overall impression of its performance. A schoors 
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statement of mission and its own promises about student perfor- 
mance should be the principal standards against which it is judged, 
both by central authorities (the board and superintendent) and by the 
community. 

PARENTAL CHOICE 

By far the simplest way to hold a school accountable for its service to 
individual students is to let parents express their approval through 
choice. In the aggregate, parent choice provides an excellent barome- 
ter of a school's reputation. If parents are free to choose where they 
will send their children to school, school staffs have strong incentives 
to present their goals clearly and offer strong evidence of perfor- 
mance. 

At the individual level, choice lets parents who have strong prefer- 
ences select among existing alternatives and eliminates fighting to 
change a school that they do not like. If a school's character is well 
established, a parent can choose with confidence; if a school does not 
provide the ambience, services, or outcomes it promised, parents have 
unambiguous grounds for complaint. 

Under choice, the central office's accountability role is, first, to license 
schools to operate according to the principles proposed by their staffs. 
Second, the central office must guarantee the integrity of the parent 
choice process by providing information on all schools' programs and 
outcomes. 

Though choice is the logical end point of site-based management, 
there are political and practical reasons why many school systems 
will proceed more slowly in adopting it. Politically, choice has come to 
be seen as a movement against public schools, and teachers' unions 
and administrators oppose it. Choice can, in the long run, become a 
liberating force for all parties in public education, but educators will 
understandably approach it with caution. 

As a practical matter, choice presupposes tho existence of a selection 
of schools, each of which has sufficiently high quality and definitive 
enough character to attract parents and students. Such schools will 
take tirne to develop in many places, and the grounds for choice will 
therefore be established only over a period of several school years. 

In the interim, site-managed school systems can approximate choice 
in their accountability processes, emphasizing the schools' ability to 
articulate goals and expected outcomes, involving parents and 
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community members in reviews of school services, and customizing 
evaluation processes to fit an individual school's character. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Like other rule-driven government agencies, schools have come to 
concentrate on tasks that are discrete^ bounded, and noncontrover- 
sial — that is, the implementation of programs and the imparting of 
specific facts and skills — rather than on cognitive development, the 
integration of ideas, and students* personal growth If site-based 
management is to be accomplished, however, school staff must take 
more initiative and responsibility in serving their students. 

Increased initiative and responsibility are almost certainly incompat- 
ible with the continuation of multiple external regulations and con- 
trols. No one can predict whether the ultimate outcome will be public 
schools virtually as independent of day-to-day supervision as today's 
private schools or public schools tightly constrained by a centrally 
administered system. Clearly, however, the residual functions of cen- 
tral administration should not include regulation of schools by multi- 
ple centers of power, each concerned with only a small part of the 
school program. 

That said, we must caution that in the long-term interests of stu- 
dents, schools cannot become laws unto themselves. They must 
somehow maintain universal standards that reflect a student's ability 
to succeed in both higher education and the labor market and 
society's need for competent, productive, and ethical citizens. The 
preservation of these standards in a system of lightly regulated 
schools is the centrt^l challenge of educational reform. 

Decentralization has already worked in many schools, in the sense 
that staffs are taking the initiative in serving students* needs and 
taking responsibility for results. These schools must not be reregu- 
lated because other schools are finding site management difficult. If, 
as the experience in Dade County suggests, many school staffs take 
two or three years to define their respective roles and learn to focus 
their energies on instructional issues, the schools that can make good 
use of their independence will continue to grow. Those schools, too, 
should be able to deal with a central office oriented v/> local initiative 
and participatory management. 

Some schools — probably those in inner city areas and most con- 
strained by regulation, mandate, court decree, and union contracts — 
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may take even longer. They, in particular, must be dealt with indivi- 
dually, as organizations with special needs that require help and nur- 
turing from the central office and other, more successful schools. Of 
all schools, they have the greatest need for site-specific problem 
solving and the least need for standardization and diverse external 
controls. 

The answer to the question. What if it doesn't work? is that school 
systems must continue to help schools becorae strong competent orga- 
nizations, not clones of a central model or products of external regula- 
tion. The current system of regulation by multiple external power 
centers need not be preserved because it should never have been put 
in place. 

The basic character of American public education will be determined 
in the course of working out the tension between the responsibilities 
of central authorities and individual school staffs. In the future, the 
traditional actors in school policymaking— the school board, superin- 
tendent, central office administrators, teachers, principals, and 
unions— will play important roles, but these roles will change. The 
final outcome is not clear, but the following questions must be 
answered: 

• What central leadership actions are needed for a public school 
system to move effectively toward a greater emphasis on initia- 
tive and self-governance by individual school communities? 
What are the implications of such a movement for the roles of 
the school board, superintendent, and the leaders of teachers' 
and administrators' unions? 

• In what areas of staffing, evaluation, curriculum planning, and 
instructional improvement, will individual schools continue to 
need external help? 

• Which of those forms of assistance must state and local educa- 
tion agencies, unions, or other nonmarket entities continue to 
provide, either because no alternative sources are likely to 
appear, or because they are inextricably connected to the public 
interest in protecting students or ensuring proper use of public 
funds? 

• Which needed forms of assistance can market or nonprofit public 
service agencies provide? 

• How should state anc^ local agencies move to divest themselves 
of outmoded roles and prepare for more effective execution of the 
lemaining ones? 
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• How must organiiiations whose roles in school operation and 
governance depend on their relations with the state and local 
education agencies— namely, advocacy groups for students with 
special needs and teachers* and administrators* unions— prepare 
themselves for the future? 

These questions are new and challenging for all the parties involved 
in public elementary and secondary education. The traditional actors 
in school policymaking will still play essential roles, but those roles 
will inevitably change. 

Further, a change in one actor's role inevitably entails changes across 
the board. As the superintendent's job changes to focus on the 
encouragement of independent decisionmaking at the school level, the 
school board will inevitably lose the ability to mi-romanage schools 
through the superintendent. As the leader of the local teachers' 
union becomes a partner with the superintendent, the relationships of 
principals and school-level shop stewards will change from confronta- 
tion to collaboration. As the school boarJ and central office cede 
greater initiative over staff selection to the individual school, the 
scope of the teachers' union contract with the school system will inevi- 
tably narrow. 

When school . .affs accept greater responsibility for setting goals and 
tailoring programs to their stu ients' specific needs, central office cur- 
riculum coordinators and evaluators will begin to advise, rather than 
control. As schools become increasingly independent and distinctive, 
parents will have stronger grounds on which to choose among schools 
and, therefore, a greater need for information about school missions, 
strategies, and performance. 

As parents' need for information increases, the likelihood will grow 
that private entrepreneurs or business-led civic groups — if not the 
schools themselves— will provide it. Fir ally, in the face of increased 
parental understanding of school operatic jhs and performance, school 
staff will face ever-stronger incentives to maintain parents' confidence 
and loyalty. 

None of these trends can be anticipated in detail, nor can the implicit 
conflicts be resolved by reasoned argument or examination of prece- 
dents from related fields. Although school systems just entering site- 
based management might hope to learn from othe/s' experience, most 
will be forced to find their own way. These issues will be resolved 
over time by a combination of practical experience at the school and 
district level, by research that clarifies the issues and informs actors 
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in one locality about the solutions devised elsewhere, and by negotia- 
tion among the affected parties. 

Given the shortcomings of many urban school systems, the opportun- 
ity costs are low. The difficulty of accomplishing decentralization 
argues for harder and more insistent work toward it, not for abandon- 
ment of the effort. 
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OVERVIEW OF FIVE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

STUDIED 



Each school district that we visited in the course of this research has 
made serious efforts to shift decisionmaking authority from the cen- 
tral office to individual schools. Because each system adopted site- 
based management (SBM) tor its own purposes, the approaches to it 
vary tremendously. In some districts, site-based management has 
afforded individual schools a significant degree of control over three 
broad areas related to day-to-day school operations: budget, person- 
nel, and curriculum. In others, SBM has meant that schools have 
limited control over some, but not all, of these broad area? 

Despite the variation in site-management plans, a reasonably stan- 
dard description of each school system's approach to SBM can be 
developed under the following categories: 

• District background 

• Motivation for SBM 

• Scope and schedule of SBM 

• What SBM means to a srhool 

• SBM's effect on district organization and services 

• Evaluating SBM. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

The Columbus school district has 66,000 students in some 136 
schools. Like many mid-sized, urban districts, Columbus has faced 
declining federal support, racial tensions, court-ordered busing to 
achieve desegregation, a high dropout rate, teacher dissatisfaction, 
falling college entrance rates, and middle class flight. By the mid- 
1980s, most of those involved agreed that Columbus's schools were 
failing and that they needed drastic reform. 
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Motivation for SBM 

In February 1989, Columbus public schools adopted a comprehensive 
reform plan, The plan, of which site-based management is only one 
part, resulted from a joint effort by the school board, teachers' union, 
superintendent, parents, and community members. It dramatically 
restructures all aspects of public education, including its organiza- 
tion, content, and methods. It also addresses the state of Ohio's man- 
date that all Ohio public schools offer "competency based education." 

A major theme in the reform plan is governance. The plan calls for 
the implementation of both site-based management at the district 
level and shared decisionmaking (SDM) at the school level. 

Scope and Schedule of SBM 

During the 1989-1990 and 1990-1991 school years, the district con- 
ducted a pilot program testing SBM and SDM in five so-called scout 
high schools. Elementary and m'ddle schools will join the scout pro- 
gram during the 1991-1992 school year. 

These schools competed for admission to the program and were 
chosen on the b.?sis of school reform plans — prepared by school 
administrators, teachers, parents, and students — submitted to the 
central office. The reform plans detailed how the schools would 
implement the recommendations put forth in the 1989 reform plan if 
they were given the opportunity to implement SBM and SDM. The 
district plans gradually to expand site-based management to include 
all schools. 



What SBM Means to a School 

High schools interested in participating in the pilot SBM/SDM pro- 
gram (i.e., in becoming scout schools) submitted formal applications to 
the district. These applications consisted primarily of a detailed 
school plan that noted deficiencies in the school and demonstrated 
how the school would use SBM and SDM to address those problems. 
The district chose four high schools for the scout progi*am in 
1989-1990 and a similar number in 1990-1991. 

Scout schools received extra funding from the district to enable them 
to implement the special programs proposed in their school plans. 
Individual schools gained greater control ovfir their budgets, control 
that both administrators and teachers exercised through a shared 
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decisionmaking cabinet. Schools also gained increased authority over 
such areas as professional development, student discipline, accounta- 
bility measures, and physical plant. 

While the scout schools are implementing site-based management 
and shared decisionmaking, all Columbus public schools practice 
some form of shared governance. Each school in Columbus has an 
association building council (ABC) composed of four faculty represen- 
tatives (two chosen by the principal and two by the faculty) and a 
union representative. The ABC is responsible for producing the 
schoors annual reform plan, based on (1) input from the school's vari- 
ous constituencies (e.g., parents, teachers, and central office special- 
ists) and (2) an analysis of districtwide school-level data provided by 
the central office. 

Each scout school's shared decisionmaking cabinet has the discretion 
to decide all issues related to school reform and the organization, 
methods, and content of schooling. In scout schools, the SDM cabinet, 
rather than the ABC, develops the school's reform plan. The district's 
four-year reform plan calls for the gradual implementation of SDM 
cabinets in additional schools beginning in the 1991-1992 school year. 

The individual scout school determines the membership of its SDM 
cabinet, which must include the principal (who chairs the cabinet), 
teachers, and parents. An ABC member also sits in the cabinet, pro- 
viding a link between the two governing bodies. The principal may 
appoint additional teachers to the cabinet, as long as their number 
does not exceed the number of teachers elected to membership. The 
remaining members of the cabinet (teachers and parents) are elected 
by their peers. SDM cabinets may also appoint ad hoc teams to study 
the implementation of a given piece of the reform plan. 

Shared decisionmaking in scout schools is a formal, binding process. 
The SDM cabinet makes decisions by a simple majority vote. These 
decisions are binding on the principal unless he/she formally vetoes 
them. The SDM cabinet can override the principal's veto by a two- 
thirds vote. 

The district's four-year reform plan calls for an evaluation during the 
1990-1991 school year of the scout school experiment with site-based 
management and shared decisionmaking. It is unclear what means 
in addition to the data provided by these variables the district will 
use to make this evaluation. 
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SBM's Effect on District Organization and Services 

In searching for a way to decentralize the district's organizational 
structure, the central office sought to devise a mechanism that would 
at the same time equally distribute the district's resources and allow 
individual school sites to participate actively in the resource- 
allocation process. The central office's solution reorganized the dis- 
trict along feeder patterns into six self-directing communities of 
schools that report directly to the central Office of Teaching and 
Learning. This new structure provides two decentralized loci of SBM 
and SDM — individual schools and the individual communities of 
schools. 

The central office reorganized the district around communities of 
schools out of a belief that were individual schools to become the sole 
locus of SBM/SDM, those seeking the same resources would compete 
rather than collaborate. Furthermore, if schools did not have an 
into: mediate-level entity to which they could turn for resolution of 
resource-allocation disputes, they might have to rely on the central 
office to decide. Central office intervention at that point would recen- 
tralize decisionmaking authority in the district. 

In addition, the communities of schools represent a means of decen- 
tralizing resource allocation so as to take into account differing local 
needs and demands. According to the central office, the communities 
of schools "represent the smallest and most appropriate unit in which 
to introduce shared decisionmaking across schools with common 
interests but varying needs.'*^ 

The leader of each community of schools oversees the implementation 
of school reform and the allocation of resources within that commun- 
ity of schools. Beginning in 1990-1991, the centra office will allocate 
all district funds that exceed minimum state standards to the six 
communities of schools using a weighted formula that is sensitive to 
differential local needs and demands. These resources represent a 
common fund to be used by all schools in the community to fund their 
reform activities. Leaders will allocate these funds based on (1) the 
activities and programs proposed by the schools in their reform plans 
and (2) the needs of other schools within the community. 

The central office will also allocate discretionary student service 
resources (e.g., school nurses, counselors, and psychologists) to each 

Whe Elementary and Middle Schools Task Force, Columbus Public Schools, 
January 16, 1990. 
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community of schools, again using a weighted formula. A school will 
be allowed to broker resources with other schools in that community 
of schools, for example, exchanging a school nurse for a counselor, or 
a mathematics expert for a reading teacher. The central office envi- 
sions that this resource allocation and bartering mechanism will force 
schools to "strike a balance at a level of discourse just above the build- 
ing . . . [and] write new social contracts that will lead to a new com- 
munity commitment. 

In addition to fundamentally restructuring the district, Superinten- 
dent Ronald Etheridge completly reorganized the central office itself. 
As part of this reorganization, the central office consolidated all of the 
special functions (e.g., curriculum) into one office, the Office of Teach- 
ing and Learning, and gave this office the responsibility for oversee- 
ing site-based management. Having the community of schools 
leaders report to this office serves to counterbalance any tendency by 
this office to interfere with decentialization. 



Evaluating SBM 

Both the district and individual schools can use various data to moni- 
tor whether site-based management and shared decisionmaking are 
in fact contributing to improved student outcomes. Information on 
some 40 variables, including attendance, enrollment in certain 
academic courses, dropouts, and mobility is readily available. These 
data are disaggregated by race, sex, and socioeconomic status. The 
schools use these data for their annual reform plans, and both the 
schools and the central office use them in evaluating schools' perfor- 
mance. 



EDMONTON, ALBERTA 

The Edmonton school district includes almost 195 urban and subur- 
ban schools and 73,000 students. The schools have been experiment- 
ing with site-based management for over a decade, having adopted 
SBM largely as a result of the personal philosophy of the superinten- 
dent. Dr. Michael Strembitsky, who has served in that position since 
1973. 
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Motivation for SBM 

Unlike many of the school systems that we visited, Edmonton did not 
turn to site-based management as a last resort to improve its failing 
schools. Although Edmonton public schools suffer from many of the 
same problems that plague big city schools in the United States, they 
had not reached a comparable level of crisis. 

Edmonton turned to site-based management out of a belief that run- 
ning a school system is much like running a large corporation and 
that decentralizing decisionmaking authority and initiative is sound 
management. In Strembitsky's view, participatory management — at 
both the district and school levels— directly affects the quality of edu- 
cation. 



Scope and Schedule of SBM 

In 1976, Strembitsky initiated a pilot program to decentrahze 
decisionmaking authority from the central office to indi\^dual school 
sites; in 1979, he implemented the program throughout the district. 
When he initially introduced the concept of decentralization, Strem- 
bitsky focused only on decentralizing budgetary authority. In fact, 
the program, as it was originally implemented, was so narrow in 
scope that Strembitsky refers to it as school-based budgeting, not 
school-based management. 

When the central office implemented site-based budgeting and 
management districtwide in 1979, it did not impose one central model 
on all schools. Rather, it provided srhools with an SBM/SDM frame- 
work that defined (1) the degree of autonomy assigned to individual 
schools and (2) a range of management options. The central office left 
each school to work out the details of school governance, provided 
that it stayed within the general guidelines established by the central 
office. 



What SBM Means to a School 

Over the past decade, the central office has broadened the scope of its 
decentralization efforts to include much more than just budgetary 
matters. While school-site authority over budgetary matters remains 
the essence of site management in Edmonton, SBM has come to mean 
the decentralization of authority over a much wider range of issues. 
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Site-based management has given schools what Strembitsky calls 
"the freedom, but not the license, to do their own thing." Schools sub- 
mit annual school plans in which thoy propose innovative programs 
and solutions to the problems that uhey are facing. The central office 
imposes only one constraint on these plans: They must fall within the 
general site-management framework established by the central office 
and must not contravene the district's educational goals. 

Under site-based management in Edmonton, the central office has 
given individual schools control over such day-to-day school opera- 
tions as budgeting, central office services, and personnel. Schools 
control 75 percent of the district's operating budget. If a school par- 
ticipates in a program that allows it to control its own building utili- 
ties, and if it is able to keep its cost under the amount the central 
office allows for utilities, it can spend the savings as it chooses. How- 
ever, if the cost of its utilities exceeds the amount allocated by the 
central office, the school must come up with the money from else- 
where. If a school opts out of the program, the central office collects 
any savings and covers any excess costs. 

Schools have also gained some input into the amount and quality of 
services provided by the central office. Under a pilot program, the 
central office allots 15 schools a given amount of money with which 
they can purchase services (e.g., a math expert, a school psychologist, 
or a social worker) normally provided free of charge by the central 
office. Schools have the option of using this money to buy services 
from private providers if they prefer, although there is a small mone- 
tary incentive for them to use central office sei*vices. 

Finally, schools have greater influence under SBM in the hiring of 
substitute teachers. The central office allocates schools the funds 
with which to hire substitute teachers for a period of three days or 
less. The principal decides whether to spend the money to hire a sub- 
stitute or to save the money by having other teachers or administra- 
tors fill in for the absent teacher. 

If the principal decides not to hire a substitute and the school ends 
the year with unused substitute teacher funds, the school can spend 
that money as it chooses. The central office retains the authority to 
require that substitute teachers be hired for absences of more than 
three days, and it pays them out of the district's budget. 

As part of the decentralization of decisionmaking authority, all 
schools in Edmonton utilize some form of participatory management. 
Shared decisionmaking in Edmonton public schools is an advisory, 
rather than i formal, process. 
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The superintendent encourages all administrator^j (both school- and 
district-level) to seek advice from groups likely to be aftected by a 
given decision. However, administrators are not bound by that 
advice; they are required only to consider it. The rationale behind 
this practice has to do with accountability. The central office holds 
principals accountable for what goes on in their schools. Therefore, 
principals must be vested with the authority to make decisions about 
day-to-day school operations. It would be difficult to hold them 
accountable if they did not have the final say in making decisions, but 
were instead bound by the decisions of shared decisionmaking bodies. 

SBM^s Effect on District Organization and Services 

The central office restructured the district as part of its decentraliza- 
tion effort, dividing it into seven cross-level groups (areas), each con- 
taining roughly the same number of schools. Each area is headed by 
an area associate superintendent, who negotiates with the central 
office to which he or she is responsible. These area superintendents 
oversee the implementation of school reform in all schools in their 
group. 

The superintendent has devolved much of the initiative regarding 
day-to-day school operations to two subordinate levels: the area 
superintendent and the school principal. Area superintendents over- 
see all day-to-day school operations (including personnel) and monitor 
the quality of the education process in their schools. 

Strembitsky views the area superintendent not so much as a part of 
the central office, but as an extension of the school-level administra- 
tion. He reinforces this perception by having most of the area super- 
intendents* support staffs located in schools rather than in the central 
office. Each area superintendent has an office and a secretary in the 
central office; the rest of his or her staff is located in various schools 
in his or her area. 

The central office also has greatly simplified the lines of communica- 
tion and reporting within the district. Building principals report to 
only two people in the district hierarchy: their area superintendent 
and the superintendent himself. This simplified structure helps the 
central office to guard against a recentralization of initiative that 
might result from a requiring building administrators to report to a 
large number of central office bureaucrats. 
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Evaluating SBM 

Edmonton makes extensive use of sophisticated, detailed opinion sur- 
veys to evaluate and assess how well its schools are performing. The 
central office sends these surveys to principals, teachers, staff, 
parents, and students. Once it receives the completed surveys, the 
central office correlates the data and compares them to data from pre- 
vious years. It then analyzes all the data school by school and 
administrator by administrator fur indications of potential problem 
areas in schools and in the district at large. If the survey data reveal 
potential problems, the area superintendent is responsible for exa- 
mining the problems and coming up with solutions. 

DADE COUNTY 

The Dade County public school (DCPS) system is the fourth largest 
district in the United States. During the 1987-1988 school year, it 
served 254,235 students, 43 percent of whom are Hispanic, 3 percent 
black, 23 percent non-Hispanic white, and 1 percent other. The dis- 
trict employs 23,000 full-time staff, including 14,000 teachers, and 
has a budget of nearly $L5 billion a year. Being a county system, the 
school district embraces an enormous and varied geographical area, 
including both inner city and suburbs, commercial districts, and 
wealthy and impoverished residential neighborhoods. 

Motivation for SBM 

Dade County has received much publicity for its SBM/SDM program. 
In Dade, these terms refer to professionalizing teaching and decen- 
tralizing decisions to the school level, giving principals, teachers, and 
in some cases parents and community members more control over 
their schools. The idea is to encourage the development of new strat- 
egies tailored to local schools, flattening the administrative structure, 
cutting the red tape of district administration, and focusing teachers' 
and principals' attention on instruction. 

Scope and Schedule of SBM 

Starting from a nucleus of 33 schools, site-based management 
expanded to include 147 by the 1990-1991 school year. In addition, 
several dozen existing schools will adopt site-based management each 
year, and the new schools being built to accommodate the rapidly 
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growing immigrant population will be site-managed from the day 
they open. Though there is no specific deadline for conversion of the 
entire district to site-based management, the process is expected to be 
completed by the mid-1990s. 

What SBM Means to a School 

Teachers and principals, along with parents (and in many cases, stu- 
dents), are redesigning various aspects of their schools — from the 
kinds of textbooks and teaching materials they use to the way teach- 
ers are hired and evaluated. With approved waivers in school board 
rules, teacher labor contract provisions, and even State Department 
of Education regulations, SBM/SDM schools have restructured the 
school day, created smaller classes, designated new teaching posi- 
tions/functions, and implemented a host of other changes designed to 
improve student achievement and school effectiveness, 

At the elementary level, the most common innovations deal with class 
schedules, bilingual education, and community involvement. Innova- 
tions at the secondary level usually involve organization and schedul- 
ing. Other common innovations affect staff selection and support, 
such as the development of faculty counsehng programs, in-service 
support, and other staff evaluation and remediation practices. 

Under district guidelines, SBM/SDM schools receive the same level of 
funds as non-SBM/SDM schools, with the decisions on how to allocate 
the funds, as well as how to organize instructional plans, left up to 
each individual school through their SDM cadre. SDM bodies or 
cadres configure themselves differently from school to school and 
refer to themselves by different names (i.e., senate, educational 
cabinet, governing council, decisionmaking committee, program 
improvement council, steering committees, faculty governing council, 
etc.). Each school's model involves a central decisionmaking body 
(usually consisting of 5 to 12 members, larger in senior highs), acting 
on issues that "trickle up'' through committees, subcommittees, 
and/or task forces (i.e., curriculum budget, student management, 
school and community relations, scheduling, peer assistance). 

Cadre decisions are made on a simple majority basis (two thirds in a 
few cases). In seven schools, the principal may veto a decision but 
must in evei^ case consult with the United Teachers of Dade (UTD) 
steward or provide a written rationale. The veto provision has not 
been utilized at any school, however, since the inception of the pilot 
program. 
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SBM's Effect on District Organization 

The DCPS restructuring aims to do more than simply tinker with 
current practices and procedures, institute isolated school- 
improvement programs, or do what has always been done, only better. 
The Dade comprehensive plan seeks the professionalization of teach- 
ing. It permeates every dimension of the school system and affects its 
total design and culture. 

The following four threshold objectives, which constituted the original 
blueprint for the professionalization of teaching, continue to drive pol- 
icy decisions today: 

• Provide professional levels of compensation 

• Decentralize management and decisionmaking 

• Expand professional development opportunities 

• Reduce paperwork. 

Since 1985, the superintendent and school board, in cooperation with 
the UTD, have undertaken a series of major policy actions that under- 
gird and continue to fuel Dade's sweeping efforts to professionalize 
education, including: 

• A ratified landmark teachers* contract which recognizes teachers 
as professionals by providing a 28 percent salary increase over 
three years and devotes an entire article to specific professional- 
ization strategies 

• The establishment of a bureau of professionalization in the 
DCPS and a department of professionalization in the UTD to 
plan, implement, monitor, and report on the district's restruc- 
turing efforts 

• The inclusion of educational professionalization as one of the 
district's major system priorities 

• The adoption of a new school board rule that outlines the 
district's philosophy, goals, and assumptions regarding restruc- 
turing. 

As a corollaiy to the school system's professionalization of the teach- 
ing task force, the superintendent and school board have adopted a 
model for planning, developing, and implementing specific strategies 
through which administrative and supervisory roles can also be pro- 
fessionalized. The model includes the establishment of the adminis- 
trators' professional development committee, which is cochared by 
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the associate superintendent of the bureau of professionalism and 
president of the Dade County School administrators' association. 

Based on recommendations from this committee to the superinten- 
dent and subsequent school board approval, all principals were re- 
classified ?n 1987-1988 and are being compensated at the same exec- 
utive level. This policy decision reflected "effective schools" research, 
which credits visionary leadership of effective principals as the single 
most important ingredient for effective schools. ^ The administrators* 
professional development committee this year is in the process of 
developing professionalization recommendations regarding the roles 
of the lead principal and asr^stant principal, as well as addressing a 
number of other professional development issues. 

Evaluating SBM 

The DCPS office of educational accountability (OEA) prepared a con- 
ceptual plan for the evaluation of SBMand SDM. The plan called for: 

1. Evaluation procedures that coincided with the developmental 
state of the project; the first two years of the study focused on 
implementation (process) and the last year (1989-1990) of the 
evaluation dealt with impact (product). 

2. Global assessment of the project as an intact entity, coupled 
with administrative reviews performed by individual schools 
(with support from OEA stafO, focusing on the unique features 
of their projects. 

3. External review of the evaluation process conducted by a consul- 
tant from outside Dade County.'* 



JEFFERSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 

The Jefferson County school district, the nation's ITth largest with 
nearly 160 schools, serves some 93,000 students in Louisville and its 
suburbs. Since the early 1980s, the district has been actively engaged 
in the reform and restructuring of its schools. The reforms include 

^See Ronald R. Edmonds, "Making Public Schools Effective," Social Policy, 
Septeniber-October 1981, pp. 56--60. 

"^he three -year SBM/SDM evaluation was described in Collins md Hanson, Sum- 
rnative Evaluation Report, School-Based Management / Shared Decision-Making Proj- 
ect, 1987-88 Through 1989-90, Dude County Public School Office of Educational 
Accountability, January 1991. 
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site-based management, shared decisionmaking, and strengthening 
the teaching profession. In particular, the district has sought ways to 
relate this systemwide vision for change to the needs of individual 
schools. 



Motivation for SBM 

Jefferson County public schools suffer from many of the same ills as 
most big-city schools: declining federal support, racial tension, court- 
ordered busing, and middle-class flight. In the late 1970s, Louisville 
city public schools were ordered to merge with the neighboring county 
schools so as to facilitate desegregation and student busing. At about 
the same time, the local business community became concerned over 
the failing health of Louisville's public schools. 

School reform and restructuring began in earnest in 1981, when Dr. 
Donald Ingwerson became superintendent. Ingwerson established a 
strong personal relationship with the business community and has 
succeeded in attracting tremendous support from local businesses. 

Scope and Schedule of SBM 

The superintendent and the Gheens Professional Development 
Academy have played the miyor roles in the Jefferson County reform 
efforts. The Gheens Academy resulted from a joint effort by the 
school system and the Gheens Foundation, a local endowment com- 
mitted to education issues and community development. Together, 
the two have sought to focus school reform on (1) the organization, 
methods, and content of schooling and (2) attracting political and 
financial support from outside the school system. 

Jefferson County^s reform effort provides schools with several dif- 
ferent approaches to school restructuring from which to choose. 
Although none of the models specifically refers to site-based manage- 
ment, all emphasize participatory management involving both SBM 
and SDM. 



What SBM Means to a School 

By spring 1988, gi'oups from schools throughout Jefferson County 
were working with the Gheens Academy to design and implement 
four approaches to school reform and restructuring, each based on a 
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different set of educational principles. These models provide both 
general guidelines for school reform and restructuring and a network 
for schools to work together to improve education. A brief 'lescription 
of the four models follows. 

1. Professional Development Schools. Under this approach, 
developed by Dr. Phil Schlechty at the Gheens Academy, schools 
practice participatory management. Most decisionmaking 
regarding day-to-day operations takes place at the schools, and 
teachers participate in decisionmaking through shared gover- 
nance. 

2. Coalition of Essential Schools. This approach, developed by Dr. 
Theodore Sizer at Brown University, encourages schools to 
develop strong school-comr.iunity relations with the community. 
Rather than offer schools a specific reform model, the approach 
recommends that schools develop plans that are appropriate to 
the needs of their students and communities. 

3. Learning Choices Schools. These schools are magnet-type 
schools, each targeting one or more areas for in-depth develop- 
ment. The program is supported by the U.S. Department of 
Education's magnet school funds. These schools emphasize par- 
ticipatory management by teachers, parents, and students. 

4. Middle Grades Assessment Program. Under this program 
schools and teachers approach school reform by focusing on 
schoolwide issues. It emphasizes a shared decisionmaking 
approach to governance and problem solving. The program was 
developed by the Ford Foundation and the Center for Early 
Adolescence in North Carolina. 

Schools apply to the central office to adopt a certain model based on a 
majority vote of the teachers and staff. By fall 1990, 85 percent of the 
schools in JefTerson County had chosen to adopt one or more 
approaches to school reform. 



SBM*8 Effect on District Organization and Services 

Each of the school district's approaches to school restructuring is 
based on the superintendent's philosophy of "collapsing the pyramid" 
by decentralizing decisionmaking authority. The central office 
endorses the idea of participatory management, i.e., giving principals 
and teachers the authority to run the schools. Thus, participatory 
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management involves both site-based management and shared 
decisionmaking. 

The implementation of participatory management resulted in a reor- 
ganization of the central office and a dramatic reduction in the 
number of associate superintendents, including the ehmination of all 
area superintendent positions. The removal of this administrative 
level between the superintendent and school principals reflects the 
superintendent's personal philosophy that the way to manage schools 
is to manage principals. Every principal in Jefferson County reports 
directly to the superintendent. 

Evaluating SBM 

Jefferson County regards its commitment to site-based management 
as permanent. Because recent state legislation mandates site 
management for all Kentucky schools, Jefferson County has no 
urgent need to make a summative judgment of the value of the con- 
cept. However, as part of its open relationship with the public and 
business community, the school system publishes annual outcome 
data for all its schools and for the groups of site-managed schools. 

PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA 

Prince WiUiam County is located in suburban Virginia, about 30 
miles south of Washington, D.C. The school district has 60 schools 
and some 43,000 students. The tremendous growth of Prince William 
County in recent years has resulted in the addition of ahnost 1000 
new students a year to Prince William County public schools, i^ccord- 
ing to recent estimates, this growth rate will continue for the foresee- 
able future. 



Motivation for SBM 

The Prince William County public school district adopted site-based 
management and shared decisionmaking largely as a result of the 
personal philosophy of the superintendent. Dr. Edward Kelly. The 
central office defmes its approach to school governance as ^'a philoso- 
phy of management by which the individual school becomes a self- 
directed, responsible, and educationally accountable entity within the 
parameters established by the school board and the division super- 
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intendent, and where decisions are economical, efficient, and equita- 
bly facilitate learning*"^ 

Scope and Schedule of SBM 

In summer 1988, the central office selected five schools, including one 
high school, one middle school, anJ three elementary schools, to parti- 
cipate in a two-year pilot program. In July 1990, the central office 
implemented the program districtwide, and all Prince William 
County schools adopted school governance models based on site-based 
management and shared decisionmaking. 

The SBM/SDM program has the following four goals: 

• Improve the quality of education in Prince William County 

• Enhance the work environment for te' '^ers and staff 

• Foster parental and community sup^^ort for Prince William 
County schools 

• Improve the decisionmaking process by providing teachers and 
staff the opportunity to use their initiative to solve problems. 

What SBM Means to a School 

The essence of site-based management in Prince William County is 
the transfer of authority over the bulk of the district's operating 
budget to the school. According to the central office, "tliere is a direct 
correlation between the amount of money transferred to the control of 
local schools and the extent to which there is true management at the 
school level." Site-based management gives the principal the author- 
ity to: 

• Control roughly 75 percent of the school's operating budget 

• Establish the number of employee.s and the artnis in which they 
vvill work, as long as the cost of these employees does not exceed 
the specific dollar amount allocated to the school 

• Hire all employees that report to him or hor 

• Purchase all suppiiuH (including textbooks), furniture, and 
equipment that th'i school needs 

^HandlxK)k on School-Based Management, Prince William County Public Schoolb, 
March 1990. 
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♦ Structure the organization of the school 

• Implement educational innovations. 

The central office has mandated that each school implement shared 
decisionmaking and has established some basic parameters regarding 
SDM; it has, however, left the specific details of the governance pro- 
cess up to the individual school. Each school must involve building 
administrators, teachers, parents, and students in its shared 
decisionmaking. Teacher, parent, and student representatives are 
elected by their peers. The only other district requirement is that the 
SDM body be involved in the preparation of the annual plan that the 
school submits to the central office. 

Each school must submit an annual school plan prepared by building 
administrators, teachers, and parents. The plan must outline what 
the school intends to do in the coming year, including any plans it has 
that deviate from the district's standard operating procedures and 
how it expects to achieve its goals. A budget showing how the school 
will pay for the proposed activities must accompany the plan. Some 
of the goals enumerated in the plan are districtwide and set by the 
school board— others are specific to the school. In addition, the plan 
must include a method of evaluating the school's progi-ess toward 
each goal. This evaluation statement, in turn, becomes an important 
part of the superintendent's annual review of the school principal. 

These annual school plans constitute an important part of Prince Wil- 
liam County's SBM/SDM program: They form the basis on which 
schools request waivers from state or district regulations. The central 
office encourages schools to adopt innovative programs, but requires 
that they include the projects in their annual school plans. Schools 
must use the plan to defend the need for the waiver and to demon- 
strate how that deviation would serve both school- and district-level 
goals. 

SBM's Effect on District Organization and Services 

The central office has provided a new stiTictural framework to ensure 
the success of the SBM/SDM program. The district*s schools are 
divided into three cross-level gi'oups, or areas, with roughly the same 
number of students in each and similar profiles in terms of race and 
so<noeconomic status. An avssociatt^ superintendent oversees the 
implementation of school reform in his or her area. 
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This structure provides clear lines of reporting within the district. 
Principals report to and take orders from only two individuals: their 
area associate superintendent and the district superintendent. The 
district's associate superintendents for curriculum, services, and 
management, can only monitor what is going on in schools and recom- 
mend changes; they cannot mandate changes within schools. 

Evaluating SBM 

The central office's sophisticated plan for evaluating and assessing 
the SBM/SDM program involves measuring both the objective and 
subjective effects of decentralization. Its goal is to evaluate and 
assess the effect of site-based management and shared decisionmak- 
ing on (1) the schools' primaiy mission of educating children and (2) 
the work environment for teachers, staff, and building administra- 
tors. The plan evaluates and assesses data related to academic 
progress, attitudinal change, and secondaiy elements (e.g., student 
attendance, suspension/expulsion, staff absenteeism, and teacher 
turnover). 

As its primary responsibility, the evaluation and assessment project 
collects, evaluates, and assesses objective data related to students' 
academic progress. To do so, it uses multiple indicators, the most 
important of which is standardized test sccros. In addition, it uses 
such data as SAT scores, number of students in the advanced place- 
ment program, advanced placement test results, and the number of 
national merit scholarship winners. 

The attitudinal component of the evaluation plan i.s designed to gauge 
changes in group attitudes on specific issues as a result of participa- 
tion in the SBM/SDM program. It also measures the degree of group 
support for, and confidence in, the program. The central office relies 
on parents, elementary, middle, and high school students, teachers, 
staff, and principals to provide this subjective data. 

The final component of the central office's evaluation and assessment 
project involves collecting and analyzing data in secondary areas 
likely to be affected, either directly or indirectly, by site-based 
management and shared decisionmaking, These areas include stu- 
dent attendance, teacher and staff absenteeism, teacher turnover, 
and the expulsion and suspension rates. 

Some of the pilot SBM/SDM schools have established unique pro- 
grams to supplement the districts efforts to reach out to parents 
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using opinion surveys. One high school uses a modified Delphi 
approach that involves sending school administrators to consult with 
groups of parents in parents' homes. These interviews allow the 
school to interpret and reframe parental concerns for additional 
parental onterviews, thus permitting the school to respond. 
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